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Harvester films 
receive undiv. 
ided attention 





HE limitations of human 
powers of imagination 
and perception make it impos- 
sible to get the full significance 
of a written description. While 
reading accomplishes much it 
can only give the bare essen- 
tials mecessary to create a 
mental picture. 

An actual visit to a place of 
interest likewise has its limita- 
tions because so many atten- 
tion-diverting influences are 
likely to be encountered. 

Pictures Center the Interest 

By focusing attention on the 


object under study, visual edu- 
cation (motion pictures) leaves 
in the memory of the individ- 
ual a very definite, concen- 
trated impression, free of all 
foreign, non-essential detail. [f 
the subject is well presented, 
and of sufficient interest, it will 
be vividly remembered, be- 
cause to see is to remember. 


All Harvester films meet the 
requirements of visual educa- 
tion. In their making, only the 
essential points are pictured. 

Method of Distribution 

The films are printed on 


standard 35mm. non-inflamm- 
able stock and are loaned free 
of all charges except those of 
transportation. It is under- 
stood that the films are to be 
returned immediately after 
showing and a report sub- 
mitted to us covering the num- 
ber of showings, and the total 
attendance. 


Fill in and mail the accom- 
panying coupon and we will 
send our Motion Picture Film 
Service Book, which lists and 
describes the many educational 
films available. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Educational 


MOTION PICTURES 





International Harvester Company of America 
606 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me your Motion Picture Film Service Book 
without obligation. 
Sk. Lh eS . 

















PICTUROL 
Gives You 


Classroom Interest ... 
Amazing Pupil Progress 


Have you tried this new-day 
way to gain undivided class- 
room attention? If not, you 
should get the Picturol facts 
right away. 


Picturol does more than 
make your teaching simple, ef- 
fective, enjoyable. It helps 
you present each lesson in viv- 
id, visual, fascinating form. 


It snaps pupils out of their 
lethargy. Brings them facts, 
and information that are easily 
remembered. Psychologists tell 
us that things seen are remem- 
bered long after things heard 
are forgotten. And because 
Picturol is such a refreshing 
change from book and lecture 
methods of teaching, pupils 
take to it kindly, enthusiastic- 
ally. 


Will you do as other teach- 
ers have done who now present 
each lesson as the best teacher 
on any subject would present 
it? Just send in the coupon 
for complete facts on how you 
can benefit by putting Picturol 
in your classroom! 


SOCIETY POR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors 
of Visual Aids 





What it is! 

Picturol is an inexpensive, 
small Still Filmslide Projector 
that projects still pictures sing- 
ly or serially from rolls of com- 
pact, non-inflammable film. It 
may be set up right in the 
classroom, moved from room 
to room if necessary and when 
not in use occupies little space. 
You simply attach to any con- 
venient electric light socket or 
battery. Film adjustment is as 
simple as A. B. C. 





Films on a wide variety of 
school subjects are available— 
with material selected by au- 
thorities on every subject. A 
helpful teaching manual ac- 
companies every roll of film, 
showing you just what explan- 
atory matter brings out best 
the outstanding facts of every 
picture. Send the coupon for 
list of subjects and copy of 
typical Teaching Manual. 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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S.V.E. Motion Picture 


Film Service Offers 
You 3 Big Advantages 


Besides our complete library 
of still filmslides we maintain 
an elaborate collection of Mo- 
tion Picture Films specially 
adaptable for school use. 

Prompt, nationwide service 
assures you films of your own 
selection from a comprehensive 
library without delay. Rental 
rates are low—prices for out- 
right sale, within reason. 

Subjects, one and two reels 
in length cover Geography, 
History, Nature Study, Phys- 
ics, Agriculture and Health. 

35 mm. prints offered for 
Rental or sale. . . 16 mm. prints 
for sale only. 

A comprehensive catalog, 
listing and describing our en- 
tire line of Motion Picture 
Films sent on request. Just 
fill in and tear off the coupon. 





if , 
Comprehensive . . . and bet- 


ter for the teaching of 
Geography 
United States Regional 
Geography Set 


Arranged in 15 Still Films 
Send the coupon for titles and 








q detailed information. 





Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
Dept. E. S. 327 LaSalle Street, Chicago 

Gentlcmen: Please send me full de 
tails for your special offer on Stand. 
erd S. V. E. Picturol Projector and 
your list of selected Picturol Still 
Filmslides . . . also a copy of a typi- 
cal teaching manual. It is understood 
this obligates me in no way. 


{[] Check here for Catalog of School- 
film Motion Picture subjects. 


[ ] Check here for details of our 
_ States Regional Geography 
et. 
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The Educational Screen 


Visual Education in Europe (II) 


London 


W. M. Grecory 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


T IS interesting how London 
I visualizes to the world its im- 
portance as a political center in 
the Houses of Parliament, as a 
financial center in the Bank of 
England, as a trade center in the 
London Docks, and as a religious 
center in St. Paul. The men of 
England who have achieved fame 
are crowded into the Westmin- 
ster Abbey which is England’s 
treasure house of honored mem- 
ories. While the London Tower 
pictures the gloomy side of Eng- 
land’s history and a record of po- 
litical inconstancy. 

London contains in its mu- 
seums a record of all civilizations. 
The famous British Museum is 
the world’s greatest collection 
which embraces all phases of life. 
The Science Museum, which is a 
new idea, reflects the part that 
science takes in modern life. The 
most important of these institu- 
tions are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, particularly as to 
the things which we might utilize 
for visual instruction in this 
country. 

The Imperial Institute 

The Imperial Institute in Lon- 
don resembles the Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia. The Im- 
perial Institute has its exhibits 
arranged to assist in teaching the 
economic geography of the Brit- 
ish Empire and it attracts many 
thousands of visitors. Its close 
connection with the schools is an 
excellent means of supplying in- 
formation of the British realm to 
congested London. Each domin- 
ion of the British Empire is rep- 
resented by its resources, pro- 
ducts and its people. Excellent 
maps and large models present 


general geographic conditions of 
each dominion. Life-like diora- 
mas illustrate typical scenes and 
industries. Changes in the dis- 
plays are frequent and all Lon- 
don is fascinated in learning 
about its tinned butter, cocoa, 
coffee, frozen mutton and other 
supplies. 

Excellent sets of postal cards 
are sold by the Imperial Institute. 
Each set is accompanied by full 
descriptive leaflet. Sample pro- 
ducts from the various parts oi 
the British Empire are sold to 
British schools. Information of 
these can be obtained by address- 
ing Major Keating, secretary ot 
the Imperial Institute. 

The Science Museum 

The Science Museum is located 
on Exhibition Road in London. 
It is a four story rectangular 
Gothic building. Its central open 
hall is surrounded by exhibit 
rooms extending through the four 
stories. This institution visual- 
izes the application of science to 
industry. It is a real thrill to 
trace the struggle of an inventor 
from the beginning to the final 
result in the exhibits which are 
working models. The latest of 
modern machines are working by 
the side of their first models. 

The exhibits are classified as 
follows: Industrial machinery; 
Mechanical engineering; Water 
and land transportation; Science 
collections. 

The collections have many or- 
iginal models of famous inventors 
such as Watt, Arkwright, Steph- 
enson, Maudslay, Bessemer, Bab- 
bage, Hershel and Kelvin. Work- 
ing models of the early engines 
of Newcomb and Watt, “Puffing 


Billy,” Stephenson’s “Rocket” 
and other locomotives of 1829, 
Arkwright’s first spinning frame, 
a replica of Hargraveare’s spin- 
ning jenny, Maudslay’s first 
screw cutting lathe and other ma- 
chines that aided in the industrial 
revolution. 

The historical material is the 
property of the museum. The 
machinery illustrating modern 
development is loaned. Each ex- 
hibit shows the latest modern 
developments as well as the older 
apparatus. 

This museum issues illustrated 
catalogs of its exhibits some of 
which are valuable to those in- 
terested in the development of 
applied science. The publications 
relating to land transportation 
are especially recommended. 

Pictorial material. The postal 
cards are made of all the import- 
ant exhibits. A collection of such 
cards would be interesting to 
classes in science and also to 
special departments in technica] 
schools, colleges and libraries. 

The museum sells for two shill- 
ings each, excellent 9x10 photo 
graphs of the most important 
subjects. The list of subjects 
comprises about two thousand 
titles. A short list of twenty is 
suggested as follows:—3688 J. 
Priestly ; 2316 Model of ancient 
blast furnace; 326 Astrolabe; 
1844 Hedley’s Puffing Billy; 
3rest Plow 3757; 1948 Tread 
Mill; 19363 Wooden Water 
wheels ; 863 Water wheel; 19263 
Cugnot’s engine; 1737 Montgol- 
fier’s Balloon (133); 3 Ancient 
Blast; 20506 Matches — tinder 
box ; 19939 Printing Press Caxton 
of 1444; 31 Brush Dynamo; Bust 
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of Newton; 2875 Statue of Gali- 
leo; 3209 Shadow clock from 
Egypt; 1880-52 Gun Sun Dial; 
1664 No. 15 Chinese Wheel Bar- 
row ; 1004 James Watt; 1976 (66) 
Old Bess. 

It is recognized that the Sci- 
ence Museum is something new 
and its large attendance indicates 
that it is filling a place in stim- 
ulating the British youth in the 
field of modern industry. The 
United States is outstanding in 
its application of science to in- 
dustry, and to date it does not 
have an institution like the Sci- 
ence Museum in London. Chi- 
cago and New York have projects 
under way. 

In this connection we cal] at- 
tention to the 1921 report pub- 
lished by the British Association 
for advancement of Science 
which is a full report on charts 
and pictures for use in schools. 
This report can be obtained for 
one shilling on application to the 
British Association, Burlington 
House, London, W. I. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 

Queen Victoria established this 
museum in memory of King AI- 
bert to be an institution or a 
store-house of materials for the 
assistance of students and crafts- 
men. 

Its galleries are more than 2 
mile in length and it houses col- 
lections valued at more than 20 
million pounds. The layman is 
lost in the displays which appeal 
to the specialist or the super- 
craftsman. It is located on Brom- 
well Road, South Kensington, 
London. 

The loan department has ma- 
tcrials which are used in circulat- 
ing collections and it has been 
maintained for 50 years. Ap- 
proved museums, training 
schools, schools and 
art schools are supplied with ma- 
terials to supplement their own 


secondary 


collection. At the present time 
nearly one hundred museums are 
supplied with art material from 
this circulating collection. Post- 
ers, lantern slidés, photographs 
and other material are sent annu- 
ally to secondary schools in Eng- 
land. The lantern slide collection 
consists of about 50,000 subjects 
which are classified according to 
periods and the artist. The slides 
are sent to schools by post after 
selections have been made from 
the lists. It is estimated that 
about 20,000 slides are circulated 
each year. The slides are care- 
fully chosen and include the fa- 
mous Bliss art collection. This 
circulating collection loans more 
lantern slides than any other or- 
ganization in Great Britain. All 
material is loaned to British in- 
stitutions for one year. 

Excellent black and white pho- 
tographs may be obtained of near- 
ly every object in the museum. 
Teachers of applied art should 
know of the special series of pos- 
tal cards in color. The museum 
also issues a series of picture 
books which include many differ- 
ent subjects as dolls and doll- 
houses, English brass, English 
lace, Sheffield plate, etc. Each 
picture book consists of a short 
introductory sketch and twenty 
pictures. A list of booklets and 
photographs for sale may be ob- 
tained from the museum. This 
museum also maintains a depart- 
ment for the sale of casts and of 
sculpture in the British Museum. 

The British Museum 

The British Museum is a vast 
materials which 
nearly every 


store-house of 
have to do with 
phase of ancient and modern civ- 
ilization. Its maps, manuscripts, 
and rare books vie with its re- 
markable art collection. If one so 
desires, he may purchase facsim- 
iles of some documents and the 
people. 


autographs of famous 


Many useful sources can he 
examined by purchasing for a 
small sum the catalog, guide 
books, and other publications is- 
sued by the museum. This in- 
stitution has a loan collection of 
lantern slides for British schools. 

The catalog of colored postal 
cards issued by the British Mu- 
seum has a wealth of material in 
Egyptian, Greek, Medieval and 
English history. The history de- 
partment of any educational in- 
stitution could be greatly en- 
riched by purchase of prints eas- 
ily procured on almost any sub- 
ject. 

The British Museum of Nat- 
ural History at South Kensing- 
ton, has one of the most complete 
collections in the world. It is un- 
fortunate that the collections are 
so crowded and so poorly dis- 
played. It is quite likely that it 
is possible to secure informa- 
tion and a specimen here of any- 
thing on earth. The institution 
is a scientific organization seek- 
ing information and does not at- 
tempt to interest the masses. [t 
is possible to procure through the 
British Museum of Natural His- 
tory, at South Kensington, 8x10 
photographs of almost any ex- 
hibit in many different phases. 

Students of natural history will 
find the colored postal cards con- 
tain some of the finest material 
in print of birds, insects, butter- 
flies, wild flowers, trees, reptiles, 
frogs and mammals. “Flint in the 
Stone Age,” is a small publication 
which illustrates the close con- 
nection of the small printed book- 
lets of the museum and its ex- 
hibits. 

Many pamphlets of Economic 
Natural History, instructions for 
collecting Natural History speci- 
mens, and picture postcards in 
colour, illustrating Medieval Nat- 


ural History, and of Precious and 
(Concluded on page 14) 








The Educational Screen 


A Science Department and Motion Pictures 


WILLIAM A. REDENBAUGH 


Supervisor of Science, Seattle Public Schools 


OR years there existed in the 
Broadway High School a 
small Science Club of about 
twenty-five members. It held 
monthly meetings and listened to 
the discussion of various topics 
of scientific interest. Out of sev- 
en or eight hundred pupils study- 
ing science a very small number 
were getting any benefit from the 
organization. 


A conference was held and a 
plan was formulated for the pur- 
pose of reaching a much larger 
number of the pupils. As the 
school did not own a moving pic- 
ture machine, they set up as their 
objective the acquisition of such 
a machine for the purpose of 
showing films of a scientific na- 
‘ture before the Club. They found 
that a satisfactory machine would 
cost about four hundred dollars. 

Two plans for raising the mon- 
ey were presented. They could 


buy the machine on the install- 
ment plan and pay for it from the 


uncertain proceeds of motion pic- 
ture entertainments, or they 
could make a drive for a suffici- 
ently large membership to pay 
for it out of membership fees. A 
tentative plan, stating the objec- 
tives of the Club and the pro- 
posed method of raising the nec- 
essary funds, was laid before all 
the pupils taking science. A can- 
vas was made to ascertain how 
many would be willing to join the 
Club and pay a membership fee 
of twenty-five cents a semester. 
The response was so encouraging 
that it was decided to try the club 
membership plan. 

Accordingly, the Science Club 
was reorganized upon a represen- 
tative basis. Each of the thirty 
science classes elected a Science 
Club representative. The repre- 


sentatives met in council and 
nominated the officers of the 
Club. The officers were elected 
by ballot by all members of the 
science classes. As organized at 
present, the Science Council tran- 
sacts all the business of the Club, 
the representatives reporting back 
to their classes all the doings of 
the Council, and carrying up to 
the Council recommendations 
from their constituent groups. 
The representatives are also re- 
sponsible for collecting the dues 
in their own group. The first 
membership drive netted six hun- 
dred members and that number 
has been maintained for several 
years. 

At the beginning of each sem- 
ester a scientific movie program 
is put on, and all sciences classes 
invited to attend. This is imme- 
diately followed by a membership 
drive which brings in about one 


hundred and fifty dollars each 
semester. With this money they 


have bought and paid for two 
projectors—16 millimeter and 35 
millimeter, have rented many 
films, subscribed to six scientific 
magazines for the library, con- 
tributed twenty-five dollars year- 
ly for the purchase of books for 
the Science Club book shelf in the 
library, and awarded two scholar- 
ship prizes ($25.00 and $20.00) 
each year to the graduating sen- 
iors making the highest number 
of Torch points in science sub- 
jects. 

One day each month is movie 
day. On this day all the science 
classes go to the movie room in- 
stead of their regular recitation 
room. Each science teacher is 
held responsible for one program 
each semester, and the programs 
are arranged so that each science 


subject has its day. The pro- 
grams during the last semester 
have been as follows :— 

In September the chemistry 
teacher showed a film upon liquid 
air, followed by a short lecture 
and liquid air experiments. 

In October the botany teacher 
showed some selected films on 
plants, followed by some film- 
slides, and the micro-projection 
of some pond scums upon the 
screen. 

In November the teacher of 
General Science gave a talk on 
“Our Earthand its Neighbors” il- 
lustrated by a film depicting 4 
“Trip to the Moon” and one on 
“The Birth of the Earth”. 

In December the zoology 
teacher induced a local scientist 
to give an illustrated lecture on 
“Animals of the Northwest”, and 
showed a film on “Wild Animals 
of the Yosemite”. 

In January comes Physics day, 
and there will be films and elec- 
trical experiments by the physics 
teacher. 


On the day following movie 
day the program is discussed in 
all the science classes. These 
programs are always entertain- 
ing as well as instructive, and 
serve three purposes. First, they 
supply a large amount of mater- 
ial helpful in building up the ap- 
perceptive mass of the pupil, and 
in forming a background of scien- 
tific information which is very 
valuable particularly to the pu- 
pils who happen to be pursuing 
the subject treated in the pro- 
gram. 

Second, pupils are enabled to 
get a glimpse ‘of other sciences 
than those they happen to be 
studying. This is helpful in 
choosing future science courses. 
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Third, pupils feel that they are 
getting something worth while 
for the money they have paid in 
membership fees, and thus a 
large membership in the Science 
Club is assured. 

In addition to 
these 
grams a 


number of films, 


main pro- 
large 


mostly 16mm, are 
shown in the 
classrooms. These 
are incorporated 


into the subject 
matter being 
studied at the 


time. 


In chemistry, in 
connection with 
the atomic theory, 
a film entitled 
“Beyond the Mi- 
croscope”, depict- 
ing the structure 
of the atom in an- 
imated diagrams, 
is shown. Some 
of the films from 
the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines such 
as “The Deadly Mon- 
oxide”, and “Mining of Sulfur” 
are incorporated into the units to 
which they apply. 

For use in the physics classes 
we have been able to secure a set 
of films covering the entire sub- 
ject of electricity. Other films 
on “Transportation”, “Commun- 
ication”, “Water Power”, “Work 
and Energy” and some of the in- 
dustrial films have proven very 
satisfactory. 

In physiology we have used 
films on “Posture”, “Health Hab- 
its”, “How the Fires of the Body 
are Fed”, “Revelations of the X- 
ray” and others. 

In General Science we 
found the following films useful: 
“All Aboard for the Moon”, “The 
Moon and the Tides”, “The 


Carbon 


have 


Eclipse of the Sun”, “The Birth 
of the Earth”, “The Life of Edi- 
son”, “Water Power”, “Work 
and Energy”, “Communication”, 
“Transportation”, and others. 


The classroom films are not in- 


troduced until the pupils have 
proceeded,’ in their study of the 
unit involved, to the point where 
the showing of the film will help 
to clear up points which the pu- 
pils, after careful study, have 
failed to comprehend because of 
inability to visualize. In some 
cases the films serve as a review 
work. 


of some part of the 


Frequently, a set of questions 
bearing on the film is placed ia 
the hands of the pupils in ad- 
vance in order to focus the atten- 
tion upon the salient points. Af- 
ter the film is shown the ques- 
tions are discussed, and if some 
important points have _ been 
missed, the film may be shown a 
second time. Sometimes the pu- 
pils are required to write a com- 


position on the film 
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When used as described above 
the moving picture film becomes 
a part of the assimilative material 
for the pupil to master, just the 
same as a laboratory exercise, a 


lecture table demonstration, or 





Class at work with equipment (Bell and Howell) used in Broadway High School, Seattle. 


supplementary reading. It never 
fails to arouse interest, it helps to 
visualize the idea the teacher is 
trying to get across, and it usual- 
ly shows some things which can- 
not easily be demonstrated in the 
laboratory or classroom. 

The success of the plan as 
worked in the Broadway High 
School has clearly demonstrated 
the value of the moving picture 
in the classroom when it is prop- 
erly correlated with the regular 
school work. As most moving 
pictures have been produced for 
entertainment, those on the mar- 
ket for rental are not as satisfac- 
tory for school use as they might 
be. The ideal films will be those 
that have been specially prepared 
for classroom use under the su- 
pervision of competent educators. 
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Where Does Progress Lie In The Development of Educational 


HEN I was at Stanford 

University last summer, I 
had originally planned to show 
the talking picture only once, but 
the demonstration before the fac- 
ulty resulted in so much interest 
that I put on a series of twelve 
demonstrations. I obtained a 
great many interesting reactions, 
and these are now being studied 
by Western Electric research 
workers under the direction of 
Colonel F. L. Devereux of Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. 

Dean Elwood P. Cubberly, of 
the Stanford School of Education, 
stated that he saw in the talkie 
an extraordinary means for de- 
mocratizing education, by carry- 
ing up-to-date information on all 
subjects and in the most author- 
itative style, from the lips of 
specialists, along lines of univer- 
sity extension work. This phase 
of the talkie, I am frank to say, 
interests me more than any other. 
As a Newark teacher, I would 
like to use this new vehicle not 
only as a means of bringing the 
world into the classroom for ob- 
servation, discussion, and analy- 
sis, but I would have the great- 
est teachers in all subjects assist 
me in stimulating my pupils. 

We are at the threshold of 
new era that will add both sound 
and color to classroom films. 
Vitalizing rays are already 
brightening our educational hori- 
zons. 

Meanwhile, along what practi- 
cal lines does progress lie? How 
can we, as visual educators, make 
the greatest strides? How can 
we contribute to the large-scale 
research work that is going on? 
Are departments of visual educa- 
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tion destined to grow greater or 
less? A leading authority on ad- 
ministrative problems tells me 
that visual education depart- 
ments are unnecessary. “Why 
not have departments of scratch- 
pads?” he asks. He has an ex- 
cellent sense of humor. His inter- 
esting and stimulating challenge 
should not go unheeded. All in- 
stitutions, organizations, and de- 
partments grow as long as they 
serve. If the test of success for 
a department of visual instruc- 
tion is a measure of its ability 
to grow through service, then 
such departments of New Jersey 
schools have been outstandingly 
successful. 

So far as I can see, they are 
likely to grow steadily and rapid- 
ly. Administrative problems will 
no doubt be met with the intro- 
duction of the talkies, but wheth- 
er the department is called visual 
or audiocinematic, it will contin- 
ue to function progressively and 
to keep up with the times. In 
New Jersey, visuai educators 
may be counted on to use their 

ision and to act progressively. 

I believe we should encourage 
classroom teachers to think creat- 
ively in relation to the talkies and 
to make constructive suggestions 
as soon as the inevitable experi- 
ments and investigations begin. 
[ have felt the stimulus of en- 
couragement, and I know what 
it means. 

Supervisors of visual education 
should not be merely distributors 
and exhibitors of films and slides. 
They should participate in the 
solution of actual production 
nroblems. They should help make 
number of 


available a greater 


worth-while industrial and educa- 
tional reels. Mr. Arthur G. Bal- 
com, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Newark, for example, 
has contributed valuable 
suggestions along pioneer lines, 
and he will undoubtedly do a 
great deal toward improving the 
technique of classroom film pro- 
I am now planning a 


many 


duction. 
picture in which Mr. Balcom will 
be seen and heard. 

With the publication of the 
full report of the scores of 11,000 
children in the Eastman experi- 
ment by Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
of Chicago and Dr. Ben Wood cif 
Columbia, all question as to the 
effectiveness of the motion pic- 
ture as an aid to the classroom 
teacher has been swept away, and 
doubting Thomases must feel 
buried under an avalanche of sta- 
tistical ratios. 

Experiments from now on 
should be confined to comparing 
the educational effectiveness of 
different films on the same sub- 
ject. The Eastman films, for 
example, may be demonstrated tu 
be better or worse than other 
films. What remains is to im- 
prove the quality of our films by 
means of the experimental tech- 
nique as well as by use of com- 
mon sense. 

Dr. Freeman helped me with 
the experimental demonstrations 
of the Kitson film at Chicago last 
summer, and at the close of the 
last demonstration outlined to 
the audience a number of sugges- 
tions for evaluating sound pic- 
tures. To establish the distinctive 
value and application of sound 
as an accompaniment of motion 
pictures some interesting experi- 
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ments will, I believe, be ar- 
ranged within the next six 
months. That educators generally 
are ready to cooperate in this di 
rection is indicated by answers 
contained in the 2,600 question- 
naires I collected during the sum- 
mer. 

Many of these questionnaires 
contained interesting suggestions 
for talkies. For example, Profes 
sor Ira W. Kibby, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education oi 
the California State Department 
of Education, would like to have 
films on business activities in 
brokers’ offices, banks, transpor 
tation companies, post offices, an:! 
the like. He would show clerks 
and stenographers at work. Al 
van W. Clark, Reference Librar 
ian of the University of Arizona, 
would like a film on the use 
library reference books, period 
ical indexes, card catalogs, etc 
Miss Theta Harrison, Director of 
Elementary Education at Palo 
Alto, suggests a film on an air- 
plane trip with conversation cf 
those in the ship as to their emo- 
tions and anxieties. Miss Ethel 
McCormack, a teacher in Oregon, 
suggests showing an actual day's 
work in the life of a stenograph- 
er. Another teacher suggests 
sound pictures of the technique 
of champion typists. All sorts 
of occupations are, in fact, sug- 
gested for analysis by means vf 
sound pictures. Everett B. Cow- 
an of Berkeley suggests actual 
demonstrations of the process of 
law-making in Congress and im 
other legislative bodies. Miss 
Mildred Moulton of the New 
Jersey College for Women sug- 
gests, in a single enthusiastic sen- 
tence, making a silk stocking and 
a symphony concert, as well as 
art exhibits with lectures. Every 
subject in the curriculum was 
mentioned in the suggestions. 
Many educators recognized at 


once the possibilities in relation 
to English. Miss Mary L. Klein 
ecke, of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College faculty, sees in 
the talkies a means of standardiz- 
ing pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion, with cartoons as a clever 
means of presenting points of 
grammar and good usage. If we 
could have men like Lloyd 
(;eorge and Bernard Shaw ad- 
dress our pupils, say the educa- 
tors, we should have great object 
essons in voice-production and 
ral effectiveness 
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On page 222 of their new book 


the ttastman 
Freeman and Wood, without 


experiment, 


entioning the talkies, have in- 
terestingly anticipated the need 


talkies and have presented the 


est scientific statement thus far 
de as to the educational super- 
oritv of sound films over silent 


ns. They point out that the 
immediate function of the silent 
picture is to present clear-cut, 
concrete notions of the physical 
ispect of the world, but state that 
pictures cannot supplant langu- 
age as an instrument of abstract 
thought. By adding language as 
a concomitant to the presentation 
of concrete ideas, the talking pic- 
ture, I believe, becomes at once so 
vastly superior to the silent film 
as to render the silent film obso- 
lete in many important fields of 
instruction 


With the coming of the talkies, 
textbooks were destined to be 
radically modified, and the old- 
style, traditional classroom pro- 
cedures will disappear. Text- 
books “will become thinner and 
some may disappear entirely. 
They will be replaced by study 
guides, outlines, and exercises, 
which, after all, constitute the 
best part of any textbook today. 


3oards of education will, in the 
future, spend less money on text- 
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books and more money on text- 
films. With the addition of color 
and sound, the film will tell more 
about the world in ten minutes 
than any ordinary book could tell 
in a whole hour. Teachers will 
thus be enabled to spend more 
time on actual discussions and 
exercises, and pupils will be en- 
abled to answer questions with 
greater ease and rapidity. 


In conclusion, may [| say a 
word as to the possible danger of 
over-emphasizing the use of for- 
mal tests and measurements in 
the study of educational] talking 
pictures?’ We must not forget 
that sciences are but the hand- 
maidens of art and philosophy, 
and that in spite of the extraor- 
dinary advance made by psychol- 
ogists in the science of education, 
classroom teaching procedure re- 
mains mainly an art, not a sci- 
ence, and its effectiveness varies 
according to the skill, energy, 
cheerfulness, enthusiasm, and re- 
sourcefulness of the individual 
teacher. In some of our leading 
university schools of education, 
in fact, there are eminently suc- 
cessful specialists in educational 
science, who, in spite of their 
scientific renown, make very poor 
classroom teachers. All the sta- 
tistics and standardized tests in 
the world cannot take the place 
of the true teacher, and all the 
electrical devices in the world, 
whether silent or talking, are cf 
little value without the personal 
touch and the guiding hand of 
the teacher. 


Let educators use this wonder- 
ful new invention, the talkie, as 
an instrument for vitalizing and 
democratizing the work of the 
classroom along free and liberal 
lines. Let us not waste too much 
time with slides, only to discover, 
that, after all, a good teacher is 
better than a picture. 
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Government Motion Picture 
Division Reports 

As a result of the big demand 
for educational and _ industrial 
films, it has become one of the 
functions of the Motion Picture 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce to sponsor and pro 
mote the production and distribu- 
tion of these films. The Division 
is now sending out a question 
naire, the purpose of which is: 
first, to assist the educator as 
supplement to the regular class- 
room work; second, to assist the 
producer in determining the type 
of pictures desired, Producers 
who desire to be put in touch 
with prospective clients have 
only to register with the depart- 
ment. It is also suggested that 
manufacturers of industrial and 
educational equipment and film 
might do well to get behind the 
drive in various sections for vis- 
ual education, or to start a move- 
ment where none exists. 

Furthermore, the department 1s 
approaching foreign countries 
with a view of stimulating busi 
ness in general by arranging an 
interchange of industrial and 
educational subjects between the 
nations. 

In the theatrical field, the rev- 
olutionary changes in the indus 
try brought about by sound films 
have caused the work of the Mo 
tion Picture Division to undergo 
considerable modification from 
what had been originally planned. 

The advent of sound dimin 
ished in value much information 
previously collected but of use 
only to producers and distribut- 
ors of silent pictures and heavily 
increased the demand for infor 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


mation on the prospects of mar 
keting both sound films and re- 
producing systems abroad, with 
the further result of widening the 
division’s circle of contacts 
through inclusion of companies 


making sound apparatus. 


New Museum Planned for Chicago 
A visual history of the United 
States will be presented through 
the new library and museum 
which is to be erected in Lincoln 
According to the 
V/ onitor, 


Park, Chicago. 
Christian 
for the building were outlined by 
Charles B. Pike, president of the 
Chicago Historical Society, at a 


Science plans 


meeting attended by Louis L. 
Emmerson, Governor of Illinois; 
William J. superinten 
dent of Chicago schools; Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott, president of 


University, and 


Sogan, 


Northwestern 
other leaders in Illinois’ civic and 
educational life. 

To enable the visitor to review his- 
tory visually is the plan of the museum. 
He may take a rapid course covering 
400 years of progress in North America 
by following the chronological arrange- 
ment of the exhibits 

A series of unusual period rooms will 
provide opportunty for the display of 


historical objects in their proper set 
tings. 

The museum building is to be of co- 
lonial type, built of ree 
limestone trimming, with an attract 


portico supported by 


In an appropriate setting opposite the 


statue of Lincoln by St. Gaudens at th 
south end of the park, it will occupy 
ite set aside for this purpose by the 
ark comm ners 1 approved by 
he Illinois Legislature 

In the library will be 100 
O00 1 n addit ‘ : 
i¢ il les” Te sea nd + 1 \ 


nanuscript room is provided for stu 


dents doing original research work. 


sane oe ‘Ts) 





Using Movies to Train Army 
he moving picture is being 
put to use by the army in keeping 
up with the advancement of mili- 
tary science in other countries. 

\ policy, under which films are 
exchanged with the armies of for- 
eign nations, has been instituted 
to enable the various arms of the 
service to study progress and 
practice abroad and to build up 
an historical motion picture li- 
brary. 

Pictures of the French, Finnish, 
German and Italian Armies have 
been received and will be exhib- 
ited at the army service schools. 
College Protests Against 
College Life Films 

A letter to Mr. Will Hays from 
the Leazer Literary Society of 
the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering 
protests against motion pictures 
dealing with college life, contend 
ing that such films do great injus- 
tice to the students and portray 
school activities inaccurately. 
Some of the objections raised are: 


usually falsely 


“That athletics are 
made to occupy about 80 per cent of 
he students’ time. 


“That most of the athletic contests 


liculously inaccurate, since the 

football captain is rarely ever kid- 
napped the night 
; 


before the game; 


most touchdowns are not made in 


last minute of play; and since most 


iniversities have an elaborate iching 
staff in addition to the sole c h shown 
1 pictures 
Imost invariably students are 
WI 7 
, Reta x. 
eir Luc S 1 uld 
ma id to expulsion frot ol 
‘That the wide-awake and mentally 
vigorous college leader, whether man 
woman, is rarely the type portrayed 
ading motion picture stars 
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“That the many brilliant thinkers and 
teachers found on 
American colleges are often grossly 
misrepresented by the comic ‘college 


professor.’ 


Fox Production Wins 
Photoplay Medal 

For the second successive year 
the Photoplay G Medal has 
been awarded to the Fox Film 
Corporation production The 
iward for the best 1 
leased during 1928 goes to “Four 
Sons,” directed by John Ford 
Last year the medal 
to the Fox Studios for Frank Bor 


zage s 


production, “Seventh 
Heaven.” 

This latest award is the 
inauguration of the 
Nobel Prize as it 
described by Photoplay [It has 


] 9 +1 


since the 
Filmland’s 


come to be regarde le high 


est merit honor in the screen 
world as it represents the choice 
of the millions of readers of this 


magazine throughout the world 


New Screen Advertising 

Bureau Formed 

ld Company 
Motor Com- 


The Campbell-Ew: 
and the Chevrolet 
pany have cooperated with eight 
leading motion picture advertis- 
ing “distributing service compa 
nies’, so-called, to form the Na- 
tional Screen Advertising Bur 
with headquarters in Detroit. 
This organization has announced 
vertisers to 


a plan for national ad 


use motion picture advertising 


throughout the United States 


The service rendered by tne 


Bureau includes furnishing the 
advertiser and his ency an an- 
alysis of cities, nalysis of the 
aters, cost data, publishing f 
rate cards; assisting vent and 
advertiser in product! f films 
ordering of space through distri 
utinge service companies; and 
handling the shippit of films 
and trailers through thes« 


panies 


the faculties of 


Catholics Hold Congress on 
Movies in Paris 

The following account has re- 
cently appeared in the New York 
Viewer Teleaqrabh 

Moral movies were the object 
of an unusual congress just held 
Paris at which the audience 


COmnDOSE d 
ny 


ent irely of priests 


ind influential Catholic laymen. 
The ne \uditorium of St. 
Leon, in the Place du Cardinal 
\mette, was chosen as the seat 
e sec ench Catholic 
tograph Congress. During 

r | rye pI 

( nent mol 

( | [ d distin 
( Fro ( ncluding 
General ( ( 1 came and 
ent like ordinary movie fans, in 
heir efforts to organize a whole 


e influence in moving-picture 
luction and also to ascertain 
ist what good purpose the 


ing picture could be used in 


he church, particularly for pur 
ses of instruction 
\ letter was read trom Pope 
Pius giving Apostolic approval to 


he congress. Deputy Lefas, of 


the Commission on Moving Pic- 
tures of the Chamber of Depu- 


ties; priests and chaplains and 


ving picture operators assem 
bled and heard various projects 
to adapt the cinema to : 
i igious 


observation of rel 


responsibilities 


New X-Ray Film Invented 


\T the radiol ical congress 
held in Vienna and attended by 
German and Austrian 
ts, interesting demonstra- 
ere ecent] or 
t vh 
‘ 
\ A Rerl hvsician. D 
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Herr Jacobson, invented a special 
radio-photographic proceeding on 
film which it is claimed enables 
one to follow the movement of 
organs inside of the human body. 
The film demonstrated at the 
Vienna Congress, for instance, 
showed the action of the heart and 
the development of an embolic 
process in the lungs. 

Films Train Salespeople in Styles 

The Christian Science Monitor 
tells of a series of films dealing 
with ready-to-wear garments 
both from a style point and a 
selling point which are being 
used to train salespeople in large 
department shops. The various 
uses of each garment are ex- 
plained by clearly worded cap- 
tions, which also serve as excel- 
lent talking points for the sales- 
woman. 

A unique feature of these instructive 
films is the frequent use of “flash- 
backs” to emphasize how the garment 
will be worn and the occasion to which 
it is suited. The subjects for the films 
are carefully chosen with this pictorial 
feature in view, so that each of the se- 
ries of 12 will have its distinguishing 
seasonal environment. 

In order to interest fabric depart- 
ments in this new feature and promote 
vardage sales, an advance synopsis is 
sent to each shop using this film ser- 
vice, so that not only may the ready 
to-wear garments be in stock, but the 
director of service, or the stylist, will 
be able to anticipate the demand for 
certain fabrics and will have time to 

lan an active campaign to promote 
merchandise featured in the coming 
film. 

Style authorities of the highest order 
have been chosen as a committee to 
pass on the merchandise displayed in 
each film, so that every detail includ- 
ed in what is now termed “style-right- 
ness’ may be relied upon as correct. As 

‘oof of the reliability of the envir- 
nment feature of these informative 
eresting to know that the 

llege “shots” for the first film weré 
taken at Smith College, and the gar- 
nts used were borrowed from about 
prominent importers and manufact- 


rers 
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International Review of Educa- 
tional Cinematography (October 
and November) This publication 
of the International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute of the 
League of Nations, with head- 
quarters in Rome, Italy, is print- 
ed monthly in English, French, 
Italian, German and Spanish. The 
Educational Screen has referred 
to it before but 
month, to devote more space to a 


wishes, this 


fuller introduction of this excel- 
lent magazine to all readers of 
cinematic educational news. 

Experts write the contents; ex- 
perimentation is reported; in 
fact, any idea, group of ideas, and 
development of significance in the 
educational film world is present- 
ed when it is of international, or 
rather, universal importance. In 
the October issue, for example, 
we find “The Cinematograph and 
Copyright”, by M. Van der Moe- 
sen, taken from the French, an 
article dealing with the philoso- 
phic considerations underlying 
the difficulties of the copyright 
problem in the arts. “Modern law 
has consecrated the principle of 
artistic and literary property. We 
look to the present, and more es- 
pecially to the future, to show us 
the rights of authors protected 
not only on paper and in the texts 
of laws, but in actual life. We 
have to thank artists for procur- 
ing us the finest emotions of our 
lives; it is only fair that we 
should see that their rights are 
safeguarded.” 

From the German we find 
“Conditions and Labour Con- 
tracts in the German Cinemato- 
graph Industry” dicussed in de- 


tail and in stirring terms. One 
feels constantly, in the pages of 
this paper, the imaginative liit 
and the emotional stretch of in- 
ternational mindedness. “In any 
case, we are not so much con- 
cerned with the actual number of 
the persons employed. . . as 
with the adherence they have 
given to the great social concept 
of modern economic life of the 
rights of labour.” 

Next, we find the distinguished 
Cuban scholar, Professor Baralt, 
“The Value 
Film—Its 
May 
dangers 


commenting upon 


of the Educational 
and How They 


“T he 
educational 


Dangers 
Be Obviated”. 
which menace the 
film are in proportion to this im- 
portance, unless those who use it 
for instructional purposes know 
how to avoid them. Chil- 
dren remember better what they 
see than what they hear. But 
they remember best what they 
see and hear simultaneously. This 
explains the great recent triumph 
of the talkies and the ‘movie- 
tone’, which are contemporan- 
eously visual, oral, pictorial, lit- 
Prof. Baralt 
aspects of 


erary and musical”. 
then presents both 
both types of cinema with his 
suggestions for realizing the best 
and avoiding the worst in the use 
of the silent and the talking film 
in education. 

Again, from the French, an ar- 
ticle on “Colour Cinemato- 
graphy”; from the Portuguese, 
“The Use of the Film in the 
Study of Nervous Diseases”; 
from the French again a most 
charming and scholarly articie 
entitled, “Recreational Films”; 


from the German, “Cultural Film 
Policy—Some Considerations on 
Pan-American Film Problems,” 
which is the most warming and 
heartening of essays, and so on. 
Space will not permit a full re 
sume of the October issue, but it 


sustains throughout a spiritual, 


philosophical, and _ intellectual 
level that is to be classified only 
by that much abused word 


“thrilling”. 

The November issue with its 
word from the German on “The 
Film as a Teacher”, from the 
French, “The Marvelous Story ot 
Imagery and the Educative Role 
of the Cinema”, and “The Red 
Cross and the Cinema,” from the 
Italian, “The Franchetti Expedi- 
tion in Ethiopian Dankalia,” fur- 
nishes the same fine reading. 
Somehow one could never doubt 
the integrity of The International 
Review. 

In addition to the features of 
the paper are the two special de- 
partments of “Institute Topics”, 
taking up such subjects as “Leg- 
islative Aspects of the Cinema”, 
“The Technical Aspects of the 
Cinema”, “The Use of 
tional Motion Pictures by the 
United States Department of Ag- 


Educa- 


et cetera; and “Notes 
Reviews and Pa- 
catalogue of 


riculture’”’, 
Taken 
pers’, 
brief resumes of important arti- 


from 
a splendid 


cles appearing currently in the 
magazines and daily press of the 
world. 

If our review of this publica- 
tion seems a bit extravagant, it 
is to be forgiven on the score of 
the real impossibility of present- 
ing, properly, the spirit and men- 
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tality of a magazine that must 
be read by the individual himself 
for adequate appreciation. 


The League Scrip (November) 
“The Motion Picture Problem” 
by Maude M. Aldrich, Field Sec- 
retary, Federation of Motion Pic- 
ture Council in America and Na- 
tional Director of Department of 
Motion Pictures of W. C. T. U., 
discusses fairly, concisely, and 
unsparingly the movie situation 
under the sly campaign of “Boost 
the best, and ignore the rest”, in- 
duced by the Hays organization. 

“The cinema has become the most in- 
fluential medium of expression in the 
world” says William Marston Seabury 
in his recent book. “It is in daily com- 
munication with countless millions of 
people of all degrees of intelligence.” 
There are 20,000,000 people attending 
motion pictures per day in the United 
States. This is about one-sixth of all 
the people in the nation. Three-fourths 
of this vast audience is under 24 years 
of age, according to the estimate of 
the Federal Trade Commission. That 
means 15,000,000 of the younger gen- 
eration 

About 90 per cent of the producers 
and practically all of the distributors 
are organized into one gigantic monop- 
oly. Most of the first run theaters are 
owned by these same men so that they 
are able to control exhibition in these 
theaters and determine the terms under 
which independent exhibitors procure 
films. This is true not only in the Unit- 
ed States but throughout the world. 

The amazing question we at once ask 
ourselves is, how has this industry 
grown to be the fourth largest financial 
interest in this nation of wealth; a 
greater influence in the character, ha- 
bits, dress, morals and general conduct 
of our youth than the public school; a 
misinterpreter of America to the na- 
tions of the world, and yet we have not 
now and never have had as a nation 
any legal regulation of motion pic- 
tures? 


The author then answers the 
question fully, stating first that 
the American public has allowed 
the industry to monopolize pro- 
duction without interference. 
She outlines the steps by which 


improvement began only to con- 
tinue under false banners as a 
protection for the industry. 


We pass over a period of years 
marked by minor efforts of the indus- 
try to quiet public anxiety and ward off 
legal regulation. In 1921 we find: an 
actual falling off of gate receipts. The 
patient public had grown weary of the 
trashiness and low moral standards of 
the films. Something had to be done. 
The motion picture industry released 
thirteen wonderful promises. How- 
ever, they never lived up to the prom- 
ises. Apparently the object was only 
to restore public confidence and inter- 
est. About this time a series of scan- 
dals in motion picture circles and a 
growing dissatisfaction with the pro 
duct of the studios demanded something 
more. Mr. Will Hays was hired at a 
salary of $100,000 a year and I under- 
stand $50,000 more for expenses. The 
impression that Mr. Hays was to clean 

} 


ip the morals of the movies was given 


i 


wide publicity Subsequent develop- 
ments, however, gave abundant evi- 
dence that Mr. Hays was not hired to 
clean up the morals of the movies, but 
to make the public think that the mor- 
als of the movies were being cleaned 
up. 


One of the cleverest plans for pub- 
lic co-operation suggested by the Hays’ 
office is “Boost the best, ignore the 
rest.” They claim that they are pro- 
ducing wholesome pictures as fast as 
gate receipts justify. This is untrue, for 
the best pictures morally have always 
paid the best. This has been repeated- 
ly proven, year after year, as the list 
of best sellers published by the indus- 
try have almost invariably been the 
best pictures morally that they have 
produced. However, “Boost the best 
and ignore the rest” is a wonderful 
plan to increase the gate returns of 
the industry, for if we will advertise the 
good pictures and get every one we can 
to go to the good pictures they will get 
all the money they can out of good pic- 
tures. If we will say and do nothing 
about the bad pictures, but let them 
produce and advertise the bad pictures, 
as they so well know how, they will get 
all the money they can out of the bad 
pictures. Having gotten all the money 
they can out of the good pictures and 
all the money they can out of the bad 
pictures, they are satisfied, but we con- 
tinue to get a flood of worthless and 
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worse films to retard and restrict the 
character developmeat of our youth. 
Clearly there must be a plan of activity 
more productive of desired results. 


THE EpucATIONAL SCREEN feels 
deeply the need to present, in 
these columns, the long quotation 
from Miss Aldrich’s article, for 
there are splendid organizations 
and committees, one from a most 
distinguished eastern school, who 
have fallen prey to the subtle call 
of this disastrous slogan. 

Miss Aldrich then outlines the 
various legislative efforts that 
have been in the direction of Fed- 
eral control of movies, and de- 
clares that a proper method of 
governmental regulation must be 
sought and achieved, as the only 
possible remedy for the situation. 


Living Age (October 15) “I 
Work with Charlie Chaplin”, by 
Egon Erwin Kisch, is, as its sub- 
title suggests, an account of 
“Hollywood through German 
Eyes”, but more particularly, is it 
an account of Mr. Chaplin seen 
at work and reacting to his good 
friend, Mr. Upton Sinclair, who 
was guiding the author about the 
cinema city. Written in a sharp, 
almost brusque manner, the arti- 
cle leaves one with a strikingly 
real picture of the man who 
piques curiosity and _ interest 
more than any artist in the film 
business. 

For those who like impressions 
sketched in swift, aggressive 
strokes, this article is to be rec- 
ommended enthusiastically. 


Vanity Fair (December) “The 


Extremely Moving Pictures”, 
by Thomas Mann, is, to quote the 


author, his own story of “how a 
German author of the conserva- 
tive group discovered the emotion 
in the motion picture.” Whether 
you agree with the writer or not, 
still you must be delighted with 
his remarks. They are concerned 
with a point of view, fresh, uni- 
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que, and thoroughly stimulating. 

I have sometimes thought in my ca- 
pacity as a literary man of making a 
precise statement of my views about 
motion pictures, but that must be re- 
served for more leisurely days. To-day 
I will say only this much: during the 
last few years my interest in this mod- 
ern form of expression has become a 
real obsession, in fact it has even as- 
sumed the character of a gay passion. 

I frequently go to motion picture 
theatres and for hours I do not tire of 
these spectacles spiced with music. Film 
actors may be vain, but they are sel- 
dom unnatural. So far as the story is 
concerned, even if it be silly in the 
extreme, itnearly always has other 
values to offset the poverty or senti- 
mentality of the plot. Its details and 
inridents are so real, so true to life, 
that the human element, in a hundred 
single flashes, triumphs over the child- 
ish incredibility of the story as a whole. 

I spoke of a “form of expression”, for 
—if you'll pardon me—I believe that 
motion pictures have little to do with 
art, and I consider it a mistaken idea 
to approach them with criteria taken 
from the sphere of art. 

For my part, I am contemptuous of 
the films too, but I love them. They are 
not art, they are life and actuality. 
Their effect in their ever-moving sil- 
ence is crudely sensational in compar- 
ison to the intellectual effect of art, but 
it is real. It is the effect which life and 
actuality have on the passive observer, 
assuaged by the comfort of his sur- 
roundings and the attendant emotiona! 
encouragement supplied by the music. 

I went to see the opening of The Big 
Parade not long ago. Olaf Gulbranson, 
the caricaturist, was there too. [ met 
him in the lobby. That jolly, muscular 
Norseman was bathed in tears; “I hav- 
en’t dried myself yet,” he said, excusing 
himself. Side by side we stood there 
for a long time with moist eyes, sniffl- 
ing like children. Is that the state of 
emotion in which one takes leave of a 
work of art, turns one’s back on a 
painting, puts down a book, or departs 
from the theatre? It’s true, old gentle- 
men weep, when O alte Burschenherr- 
lichkeit is sung in Old Heidelberg, but 
they are not moved to tears by Shake 
speare, Kleist, or Hauptmann. Art is of 
a-colder sphere, say what you will. it 
belongs to the-world of intellect and 
high interpretation; the world of style, 
the world of letters, of creations of the 


most intricate and exalted kinds; the 
objective world, the world of under- 
standing (“For it comes from under- 
standing,” says Goethe). Art is signi- 
ficant, aristocratic, chaste, and sensi- 
tive. Its vibrations, passing through 
the medium of the creator, are finely 
tempered; in the presence of art one 
moves carefully, conscious of its ma- 
jesty. How different is the screen! 

For the rest and in particular, mo- 
tion pictures have nothing to do with 
the drama. They tell the stories in 
pictures; the visible presence of the 
characters does not prevent their spir- 
it, their best effects, from being epic; 
and if the motion pictures touch poetry 
at any point, it is here in their actual- 
ity. They are much too real to be 
theatre. 

We do not offer this article as 
serious gospel, yet, like many half 
serious, half whimsical musings, 
it contains many stimulating bits. 
The pedantic mind might brand 
it as “smart aleck”’ stuff, but its 
author would be wrongly ac- 
cused. The whole essence of his 
picture philosophy is sounded in 
his gay and inconsequential close. 
And, despite one’s determination 
to read him only as gentle and 
genial fun one suspects that per- 
haps he is right about art. 

I should like—as I observed at th 
beginning of this article—to examine 
more thoroughly my feelings about the 
motion pictures, and to disclose them 
more fully. I should like to do this, 
and—in a more leisurely moment—l 
shall. But there is no time now, for I 
am on my way to see a new film. 


Visual Education In Europe 
(Concluded from page 5) 
Ornamental Stones, Crystals, 
British Trees, British Orchids 
and other Flowering Plants, Brit- 
ish Spiders, and British Birds 
(Game-Birds, Residents,and Sum 
mer and Winter visitors); and 
in Monochrome of Oceanic Ang- 
ler-Fishes and reproductions of 
portraits of famous Naturalists 
All British Butterflies and nearly 
all British Birds’ Eggs are now 
illustrated in colour in the picture 

postcard series. 


The Educational Screen 


The London Museum 

The historical development of 
London and the English nation is 
presented in its exhibits which 
range from tools of the stone age 
to the latest royal costumes. The 
museum publishes excellent sets 
of colored pictures for each of the 
periods in English history and 
likewise excellent photographs of 
its historic exhibits. 


The Wallace Collection 

The Wallace Collection at 
Manchester Square, London, is 4 
unique collection of famous pic- 
tures which have been acquired 
and are exhibited for the pleasure 
they impart. It is an excellent 
idea for museum authorities to 
consider. We might suggest to 
teachers of art appreciation to 
consider carefully the pictures 
here shown. The large attend- 
ance and enthusiasm shown is 
some indication that the results 
are favorable. 

It is possible to purchase ex 
cellent reproductions (12x10) of 
any picture shown for 2s. each. 
Colored reproductions are more 
expensive, and colored postals 
are sold in packets of seven for 
ls. 


The National Portrait Gallery 
This gallery of portraits on 
Trafalgar Square is a rich source 
of materials for the history of 
England. The excellent portraits 
are of its men of letters, science, 
arts, politics, etc. 


The National Gallery 

The National Gallery on Tra 
falgar Square is a world famous 
collection. Turner and Reynolds 
are the outstanding attractions 
Excellent photographs (12x10 
of any subject can be obtained foi 
2s6d. 


The above is the second article in the 
series of seven. The third article will 


appear in the February issue, 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for January 

[235] THE TAMING OF THE ty of production in general which [287] MARIANNE 
SHREW (United Artists) is characteristic of the pictures (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Certain of the knowing ones 
have been annoying certain oth- 
ers of the knowing ones for the 
last twenty years by asserting 
that if Shakespeare were alive to- 
day, he would certainly be writ- 
And prob- 
ably, they might have added, be 
getting a better break than a 
good many modern ones; for 


ing for the movies. 


even with the changes revealed in 
the Pickford-Fairbanks talkie 
version, I doubt if the eminent 
author’s work has suffered as 
much as that of the average pres- 
ent-day writer. At least he would 
recognize his brain child. None 
of which is intended to belittle 
the production in the least. The 
text has, of necessity, been cut, 
but that is nothing new. Prob- 
ably there isn’t an audience any- 
where today, who ever saw a 
Shakespearean play complete. It 
is very much on the slapstick 
side, but that’s no novelty either. 
It has no subtlety whatsoever, 
but there is much in the writings 
of the bard which is very, very 
obvious. And so, these points 
being settled, one may freely ex- 
press the opinion that Douglas 
Fairbanks is probably the most 
Petrucchio that eve1 


Pickford, 


delightful 

was. Miss although 
thoroughly charming as the pet- 
ulant Katherine, holds something 
in reserve. You feel that she is 
playing a part, and playing it ex 
tremely well, whereas Mr. Fair 
banks is Petrucchio through and 
through. There is the usual beau- 


of these two stars, a fine cast 
chosen largely from the stage, 
and good direction. You go away 
from it quite cheerful, and con- 
vinced that they must have had 
an awfully good time making it. 
(All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for December) 


[236] FLIGHT (Columbia) 


Jack Holt has a nice, tough 
part as a flying marine sergeant, 
and Ralph Graves is only a little 
less tough as the sergeant’s pro- 
tege, although he is supposed to 
be a blue-blooded gentleman who 
went to college. He ran the 
wrong way in a football game, 
and joined the marines to live 
Weli, there 
is a pretty nurse with whom they 
are both in love, but as the rough- 


down the disgrace. 


neck sergeant goes tongue-tied 
when he tries to propose, he per- 
suades his young friend to do it 
for him. This, of course, is a well- 


worn situation, but there must 


be some people still, who never 
read The Courtsh p of Miles 
Standish. Then the marines are 


ordered to Nicaragua, and the 
] 


younger man crashes in a remote 
can infested with bandits 
Miles Standi swallows his 
erouch at the last minute, rescues 
his friend, and gives him the girl 
The air scene are especially 

and the cast is adequate, 
including Lila Lee and Harold 
Goodwit among others. (All 


(See Film Estimates for November) 


A musical version of the war, 
and Marion Davies’ first talkie. 
Miss Davies wades valiantly into 
the job of sustaining a French ac- 
cent throughout, and does quite 
well with it, albeit in one of the 
gruffest voices I have heard since 
Al Jolson first turned this evil 
loose on a trusting world. Law- 
rence Gray who, as far as this re- 
viewer was concerned, has al- 
ways been just another leading 
man, emerges as the big hit of the 
show in the part of the singing 
doughboy. Benny Rubin and 
Cliff Edwards furnish some hi- 
larious comedy, and Miss Davies’ 
gruffness has its inning when she 
masquerades as a French officer. 
(All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for November) 
238] WELCOME DANGER 
(Paramount) 

Harold Lloyd talks, too, for the 
first time, in just the nice sort of 
voice you'd expect. I can’t say, 
however, that sound does a great 
deal for the comedy, except per- 
haps at one point where the scene 
is totally dark and the voices car- 
ry on the action. And that seems 
to bear out my inner conviction 
that nine times out of ten the way 
to get the greatest satisfaction 
out of talkies, as they are at pres- 
ent constituted, is either to shut 
the eyes and listen, or to stop the 
ears and look. Most of the gags 
in Welcome Danger have been 
used before—some of them a 
good many times—but Harold 
has a way with him that puts 
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For For ‘For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Applause (Helen Morgan) (Para- | Offensive No N H y Y 
Pg Page een pen ton °o alf be to Heaven (Charles 
stage life, powerfully told and act- Rogers) (Paramount) Thoroughly 
ed. but made quite unfit for public wholesome and lively love story of 
showings by the lowest sort of ci i i vious 2 
~ Big A a circus life—with obvious and ele- 
scenes, and a sordid, unwholesome ay ce Sein pace 
and depressing story. entertaining throughout and with- 

out objectionable elements. 

Condemned (Ronald Colman) (U. | Good of Unwhole- 

-} 4 , No . 
A.) Excellent meodrama of much | its kind some His First Command (William 
human interest, and notably acted. 
Hero serving time for robbery in Boyd) (Pathe) Thoroughly whole 
to gg og | colony on Devil’s Is- some and human romance of a re- 
land, as thrilling romance with it i av. y st engag 
ate ale ete te tone eruit in the Cavalry, most engag- 
ce mattenee. ingly played by William Boyd. Ex- 
cellent cavalry riding. A_ violent 
“ 4 fist-fi ht 4 y > ec Oo 

Courtin Wildcats (Hoot Gibson) | Stupid Hardly Perhaps h = : pga F = 7 
{Siebeemnt) Thame ‘but haruslesd prociner aa shown, is a startling bit of orig- 
Western of show-life with speed inality in this unpretensious but 
auto-driving to furnish thrills. rather clever little film. 

Dance Hall (Olive Borden) (RKO) | Rather Good Rather Hunti i i i » 
Wholesome, well-told story of “‘pup- | good mature guy WR. naa Talking nae 
py love and fine devotion, laid in Epics) A _ notable adhineioie t a 
convincing dance-hal] atmosphere, subject matter, difficult eal > 
of strong human appeal and free phy and method of -— t an fo 
from cheap or objectionable ele- great “educational” film “that is 
ments. The veteran, Joe Cawthorn, equally entertainin It e + i 
as the very human proprietor, is a idly and ccltanadbanatead ; 4 ma 
—. we Borden has a worth- the hunting of ahaa ye aon 
while role, for a change, and Ar- tigers, ete., b inatin ma 

, , a . rs, -. but fascinating cross- 
ee, satisfactory in a dif- sections of the life of India’s mil- | 

a <= by remarkable pic- 

s bu y Dyott’s own excellent- 

Footlights and Fools (Colleen | Amusing Enter- More or ly spoken comment and explana- 
Moore) (First Nat’l) Good romance taining less tions that accompany the whole 
of stage life, with outstanding amusing <i. 
work by Colleen Moore and Fred- 
erick March. Irish chorus girl mas- P 
querades as great Parisian actress Hurricane (Hobart Bosworth) 
resists wealthy suitor until her first (Columbia) Violent melodrama of 
love bas peeved unworthy. Mot sea life. The tough sea-captain he- 
desenened by cox sumpention, ond roically defeats a mutiny and just 
wrong-doing is made thoroughly gem oe his own daughter 
cnntimation, one of the most repulsive of his 

crew. 

The Girl from Woolworth’s (Alice | Hardly Unwhole- | No 
White) (First Nat’l) From counter some In Old California (Henry Walt- 
to cabaret stage, and only her hon- hall) (Audible) Highl lored 
est fiance saved her from having to 1 pg 
“pay” the night-clab owner for melodrama of old California, fairly 
her chance. _Cheap, _smart-aleck well acted, of some slight historical 
— in Pa le — value. and with some lovely sets 
through the corner of the mouth. GUS seme. 

— that a girl may take any 
risk, come through safely, and that : 
ii: caneiiemte ts thane } _ Is Everybody Happy (Ted Lewis) 
be is highly interesting (Warner) Wholesome, human little 
story of immigrant musician with 

The Great Gabbo (Erich Von/| Rather Very Mostly classical ideals, who must turn to 

good good amusing jazz to succeed in America. Clean, 


Stroheim) (Sono Art-World Wide) 
Wholesome enough picture of stage 
life—the hero a_ ventriloquist of 
colossal conceit, the charming hero- 
ine devoted to him until his treat- 
ment becomes unbearable. Von 
Stroheim makes Gabbo so utterly 
disagreeable at the start that his 
lonely and pathetic end _ hardly 
wins sympathy. Otto, his dummy, 

almost a real character. The 
story is seriously overloaded with 
irrevelant chorus scenes and elab- 
orate 











amusing and unobjectionable save 
for its obvious effort to glorify jazz 
as America’s true music. 


It’s a Great Life (Rosetta and 
Vivian Duncan) (M-G-M) Finely 
produced “musical comedy” that 
gives the clever Duncan sisters op- 
portunity for some excellent work. 
Clean and wholesome picture, with 
moments of genuine human appeal 
as well as almost continuous fun. 











= For | For For 

Intelligent | Youth Children 

_ Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Enter- Excellent Good 

taining 

Amusing | Very | Very 

good good 

Excellent Excellent Excellent 

Hardly Hardly No 

Good of Fairly Doubtful 

its kind good 

Ordinary Passable Passable 

Good of Excellent | Good 

its kind though 
partly 
beyond 
them 
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For Por For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (ander 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Kibitzer (Harry Green) (Para-| Rather Very Beyond Shannons of Broadway, The! Amusing Very Amusing 
mount) Amusing Jewish comedy | amusing amusing them (Mr. and Mrs. Gleason) (Universal) good though 
of much human quality and char- but funny Wholesome and human farce-come- a bit 
acter interest in which the comical dy of a vaudeville pair—always beyond 
hero blunders into wealth from the wrangling but devoted to each oth- them 
stock market. er under all their slangy back 
talk. Amusing struggle against 
Kiss, The (Greta Garbo) (M-G-M) | Hardly Doubtful | No hard luck, and they win. 
Sophisticated situation of heroine 
unhappily married but faithful to Skinner Steps Out (Glenn Tryon) | Probably Rather Fair 
her husband, yet largely free from (Universal) Another egotistical | stupid amusing 
objectionable actions or sex sug- hero, trying to bluff his way to| 
gestion so usual in Garbo films. success, and he succeeds largely ' 
Story rather false and feeble. Silent because of his staunchly devoted 
only. little wife. Pretty stupid produc- 
tion. 
Long, Long Trail, The (Hoot | Hardly Amusing Amusing ‘ , ‘ . 
Gibson) (Universal) Ordinary | So Long Letty (Charlotte Green- Perhaps Perhaps Doubtful 
Western with shy hero who nearly wood) (Warner) Broad farce, en- 
loses his girl through his pretended | livened only by the clowning of 
love of drink. Usual lively riding. | a R oor nt gee —4"e mens 
Quite innocuous. | voice anc llarious an 1cs. st oO 
| cast ordinary. Mediocre story of 
I ™ , ' lw ' two wives teaching their husbands 
ve Parade, The (Maurice Che-| Very en- Sophisti- Hardly to appreciate them, much crude 
valier) (Paramount) Extremely so- | tertaining cated humor, more or less bad taste, but | 
phisticated continental operetta avoids vulgarity 
made very interesting by the great s ailaiia a ii 
skill of Lubitsch and Chevalier. | S . ‘ P is 
This film is thoroughly risque and | (en tere oie ee Mediocre Fair Passable 
oe a ‘gt ia Ngee one team—mother, father, and little 
oO see », ye qi e suc- . - . al 
cessfully avoids being offensive to nes oreak ne mother — 
- - »0y good school environment and 
good taste. The kind of film that | father can team up with a blonde. 
leaves the censors rather helpless. | Sentimental songs by mother, de- 
| pressing performance by Ralph 
Marriage Playground, The (Mary | gee jt Unwhole- Decidedly Graves as father, extraordinary 
Brian-Frederick March) (Para- | and think | some not ‘ work by David Durand as the boy 
mount) Thoroughly unwholesome and final reunion. 
picture of rich, gay and vacuous } 
American life—with endless _in- South Sea Rose (Lenore Ulric) ; Mediocre Unwhole- | No 
triques, philanderings and divorces (Fox) Highly colored melodrama some 
and with seven smart-aleck and made to exploit Lenore Ulric in the 
brazenly sophisticated children. usual way—of little dramatic value 
for a critical audience nor of any 
Pc inoay Pe Hollywood (J. Harold | Good of Amusing Asvesine other value for others. 
urray) (Fox) Sprightly, fast-mov- | its kin« , 
ing romantic musical comedy, with — oy Tonnes Legs (June Clyde) | Cheap Castelo. 5 
coincidence greatly overworked and beyond (RKO) Cheap, unwholesome story —— 
some stupid improbabilities. Whole- them of a family of philanderers—father, 
some enough and amusing in spite mother and two daughters—which 
of incredibility. ong gy _ ap posate. know 
now to take care of themseives in 
Mexicali Rose (Sam Hardy) (Co-| Fair Doubtful No love affairs but their elders do not. 
lumbia) Unwholesome situations Thirteenth Chair The (Conrad | Fine of Thrilling Perhaps 
=e characters, but fairly free of Nagel) (M-G-M) Tense and grip-| its kind too 
i ping murder, mystery, skilfully Die — 
acting of Sam Hardy as the rich curiaed, well actos, especially | by 
American ‘proprietor of the Mexi- a pono in ee 
J : , role, wi certain modifications 
ak be i Petes hie Be from the, stage, play ‘supposed to 
Giles of the ehesm and werthions enhance the thrill. Above average. 
siren in the case. Their Own Desire (Norma Shear-| Might be | Thor- No 
er) (M-G-M) Unwholesome and | well to oughly 
Nix on Dames (Robert Ames) | Passable Enter- Enter- trashy picture, showing two gener- | see it unwhole- 
(Fox) Life in cheap _ theatrical taining taining pen = sex cone er — some 
boarding-house, with terrible Eng- mother for an adventuress, an 
lish spoken by all, but com a daughter rather outdoes him. The 
redeemed by the convincing devo- slangy, wisecracking dialog—braz- 
tion of the two acrobats to each en defiance of convention by young 
other. Bitter misunderstandings, hero and heroine—conduct planned 
and then each finally marries the 4 be : aaa —— typ- 
right girl. ify and glorify “‘modern youth.” 
: site Vv |. i 
Pointed Heels (William Powell) | Pair Better not] Unsuit- ey paki ee eco erence a a 
(Paramount) The great theatrical able hokum, concocted merel "to capi- 
hee gy — ne his philander- talize "on the pepulanie of the 
ings, learns real love at last anc x a : 
sacrifices himself for the ped Ue peenpcueties ee —_ 
P " er—who amuses many with his sen- 
girl he really wanted to marry. So- timental songs but is a pitifully 
phisticated but not offensive. poor actor. Marie Dressler’s com- 
. ; . edy work is the only element of in- 
— bag Mao —_ — Fair Fair Passable terest. 
some very _human touches through Wise Girls (Elliot Nugent) (M- | Poor Worth- No 
the fine acting of Muni as old Chi- G-M) A poor picture, showing un- less 
bou. The six other roles he plays happy and disagreeable family sit- 
are of no importance dramatically, uation—even its humor is in bad 
and the rest of the cast is poor. taste. 


























NOTE—The Film Estimates will hereafter omit the notations, “talking” and “silent,” unless required in particular cases. Prac- 
tically all films are made available in both versions and the “sound” version will generally be shown wherever the theatre equipment 


permits. 
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them over. Go, and be amused. 
(All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
[239] RIO RITA (R. K. O.) 
Hearing Bebe Daniels sing for 
the first time is a happy surprise. 
Hearing John Boles for the sec- 
ond is a delight- For these two 
reasons alone Rio Rita would 
have been memorable. But you 
must add to these the further at- 
tractions of beautiful costuming 
and setting, a touch of really 
lovely color work, and what I 
suppose the people will consider 
the very funny scenes of Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Woolsey. 
For myself, I am always disposed 
to look with suspicion on come- 
dians who laugh as heartily at 
their own jokes as these two do. 
But that’s a minor point, and 
shouldn’t be held against one of 
the most diverting musical shows 


of the season. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for November) 


[240] THE VIRGINIAN (Paramount) 
In the wide open spaces with 
Gary Cooper, who is genuinely 
pleasing as the famous cowboy. 
The production is most satisfac- 
tory as a whole, although it has 
the usual tendency to slight some 
of the interesting bits of action 
and to rely upon the dialog to 
explain away the gaps in con- 
tinuity. Then, too, I thought it 
particularly stingy with the scen- 
ery. Several beautiful long shots 
were spoiled by being snapped off 
short so somebody could talk. 
The cast is capable, including 
Mary Brian whose work is much 
the best she has ever done, Rich- 
ard Arlen, Walter Huston, Eu- 
gene Pallette, and Mary Ware 
(All talking) 
[241] SIDE STREET (R K. O.) 
It was a very good idea to have 
the Moore brothers, Matt, Owen, 
and Tom, play together in a pic- 
ture, because it satisfies a general 
mild curiosity as to how three 


brothers would act if they were 
acting as three brothers. In the 
story they are Jimmy, a plain- 
clothes policeman, John, a police 
surgeon, and Dennis, the best be- 
loved of them all, who is, un- 
known to his family, a racketeer 
and rum-runner. The honor of 
the force and the lives of Jimmy 
and Dennis are involved, of 
course. It’s nicely done, and just 
dripping with sentiment. (All 
talking) 
(See Film Estimates for November) 
[242] THE MIGHTY 
George Bancroft has a story 
tailored to his measure, but with 
more of a love interest than he 
usually has time for. He is a 
gangster, drafted for service, and 
dragged into the war by main 
force. He comes out a major and 
a hero. He is offered a job as 
chief of police of a crime-ridden 
city, and makes jubilant arrange- 
ments with his old gang to “clean 
up”. But his plans fall through 
because—ah, you guessed it!— 
his better nature itself 
just in time. Interesting but not 
unusual. The cast includes Es- 
ther Ralston, Dorothy Revier, 
Warner Oland, Raymond Hatton, 
Morgan Farley, and others. (All 


(Paramount) 


asserts 


talking) 

(See Film Estimates for December) 

[243] BIG NEWS (Pathe) 
Robert Armstrong does a 


newspaper reporter this time— 
one of those carefree fellows who 
never knows whether he has a 
job or not. As surely as he goes 
on a spree and gets fired, so sure- 
ly he comes back with a piece of 
big news and is taken on again 
by an indulgent editor. Then the 
editor is murdered and the un- 
manageable reporter is accused. 
3ut don’t let it worry you. With 
the help of a few drinks, he bril- 
liantly Sherlocks his way out of 
the difficulty and puts himself on 
the front page. Among a good 
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supporting cast are Carol Lom- 
bard, Sam Hardy, Wade Boteler, 
Charles Sellon, and Tom Ken- 
nedy. (All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for September) 
[244] THE FORWARD PASS 

(First National) 

The usual football story com- 
plete with freshman initiations, 
co-ed vamping, brilliant last-min- 
ute play by quarter-back, and 
fade-out clinch. But no studying. 
Nobody has ever yet cracked a 
book in a college movie, and it’s 
probably too late to start now. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Lor- 
etta Young are featured, but even 
with them things are pretty dull, 
and the football game itself can’t 
compare with the ones they are 
showing in the newsreels. (All 
talking) 

(See Film Estimates for December) 
[245] THE KISS 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Greta Garbo, still silent, plays 
the seductive woman in a highly 
complicated French story. She 
murders her husband to protect 
a boy who is infatuated with her, 
and is defended in court by her 
lover who obtains her acquittal 
by proving suicide. Interesting 
to some extent, and capably acted 
by Conrad Nagel, Lew Ayres, 
Holmes Herbert, and Anders 
Randolph. (Silent) 

(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[246] THE GIRL FROM WOOL- 
WORTH'’S (First National) 

[ think you know this one 
about the cute little girl in Wool- 
worth’s who sings so terribly at 
the music counter that a wicked 
night club owner hears her and 


gives her a chance on Broadway 


And you know how she’s in love 
with an honest subway guard 
and how the wicked night club 


man makes advances’ Well, then 
[ neeedn’t say more, except to 
mention that the players are Alice 
White, Charles Delaney, and 
Wheeler Oakman. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Visual Instruction at Recent Educational Meetings 


BOUT 400 members of the 
Ohio State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Columbus on 
December 26 and 27, composed 
an enthusiastic audience that at- 
tended the Visual Instruction 
Section in the Senate Chamber of 
the State Capitol. The morning 
program included 
Practical Demonstration for the 
Use of Map-slides, 
and Reading-slides—by George 
Hamilton, Educational Director 
of the Keystone View Co., with 


Song-slides, 


a group of pupils participating. 
Demonstration of Educational 
Films—Civics by the DeVry Com- 
pany, Physical Geography by Pathe, 
Physics by Eastman, and Biology 
by Spiro. 
Round Table 
conducted by M. R. Van Cleve, 
Toledo, on 


Visual Instruction organizations 


“County and City 


and how to secure them’’—by W. 
H. Blough of Wittenberg College 
on “Shall we have teacher train- 
ing courses in visual instruc- 
tion ?”’—by Sup’t. J. H. Henke of 
Sidney on “Is Visual Instruction 
an Experiment?’—by B. A. 
Aughinbaugh of the State De- 
partment of Education on “What 
are some objectives in Visual In 


struction?’ A school journey to 
various State institutions took 
place in the afternoon, following 
the Visual Instruction luncheon 
< . + 

The annual meeting of the 
Southern Section of the Califor 
nia Teachers Association, occu 


ring on December 17-19, opened 
with breakfast at the Los 
Angeles City Club, said matutinal 


repast counting as an _ institute 


Discussions were 


session. Visual Instruction re- 
ceived a large share of attention. 
Mr. Charles Roach conducted a 
session for Los Angeles City 
Teachers at Metropolitan Hall 
from 9 to 12 Wednesday morn- 
ing. On Thursday morning, 
Miss Marion Israel presented a 
unit of instruction in which var- 
ious types of visual aids were 
used, and the afternoon session 
was devoted to a consideration of 
Motion Pictures, with a demon- 
stration of portable sound equip- 


ment included. 


7 > om 
The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association met at New 
Castle on December 26-27, with 
visual instruction sessions during 


the forenoon of Friday. Address 


es were given by James G. Sig 


man, Director of Visual Educa 


tion in Philadelphia, on “Mini- 
mum Standard Equipment”—by 
Herbert L. Spencer, Principal of 
Frick Training School of Pitts- 
burgh, on “Teacher Training”— 
by R. A. Waldron of the State 
Teachers College at Slippery 
Rock, on “Use of Motion Picture 
Films’—by J. P. Hill of the Key- 
stone View Co., on “Use of Lan- 
tern Slides and Stereographs’— 
by Charles R. Toothaker of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, on “Use of Objects, Speci- 
mens, and Models”—by William 
M. Davidson, Sup’t. of Schools in 
Pittsburgh, on “The Challenge of 
the Eye-minded Child”—and dis- 
cussions were led by C. F. Hoban, 
Director of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania. 


* - * 
The Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation held the annual meeting 
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for Classroom Use 
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Address 





the EYE remembers what 
the EAR forgets... 


The use of visual aids through the medivm of mo- 
tion picture film constitutes a momentous advance in 
modern instructional methods. 

Pathe’ Exchange, in collaboration with the world’s 
premier educators, puts at your command a wide 
range of educational motion pictures. 
room subject is graphically covered in a way that 
fixes facts and nourishes ideas in the young mind. 

Accompanying Teachers’ Aid pamphlets explain, 
step by step, the most effective use of this material. 
Complete list of titles, prices, etc., on request. 


PATHE 


EXCHANGE, Inc., (ES 1380) 
35 West 45th St., New York City 
Please send me full information on Pathe” Pictures 


Name of Projector........ 
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x “MOUTH HEALTH” , 


Film for use on 16 mm. standard projector, demonstrating accepted 
methods of securing a healthy mouth, including both operative treat- 
ments by dentist and home care of the teeth and gums by patient. 
free of charge to responsible parties. 


Lent 
Postage charges paid. 





PYCOPE’ INCORPORATED Joplin, Mo. _ 





at Milwaukee, November 6 to 9, 
parts of two days being given to 
visual instruction. The use of vis- 
ual aids in Music Appreciation 
was shown with beautifully col- 
ored slides of “Faust” with ac- 
companying phonograph records, 
and one of the famous “Music 
Master” films was _ projected. 
Dudley Grant Hays of Chicago 
discussed “The Teacher’s Needs 
in Visual Education”, and Prin- 
cipal Schlecht of the Emerson 
School at Madison spoke on 
school equipment for visual in- 
struction. Burton Holmes, the fa- 
mous traveler and traveloguist, 
took the teachers on an 
turous and romantic journey 
through “Siam—Land of Chang”, 
illustrating his talk with his own 
slides and films. 


The Department of 


adven- 


Visual 


New Jersey 
Association re- 


Education, of the 
State Teachers 
cently meeting in Atlantic City, 
enjoyed an elaborate program of 
many features. The work of the 
State Museum at Trenton, the 
uses of slide, film slide, still film, 
motion picture film (16 and 35 
millimeter widths) were 
treated. Song slides were dem- 
onstrated. Electrical 
Products Inc. demonstrated the 
application of sound to the edu- 
cational motion picture, both be- 


ably 


Research 


fore the department alone and be- 


fore the general convention. 
oe a 


The New York State Associa- 
tion of District Superintendents, 
in their 18th Meeting 
held at Lake Placid, included vis- 
ual instruction in their program. 
An address by A. W. Abrams, Di- 


rector of the Visual Instruction 


Annual 


Russian 
Educational Films 


Geographical, medical, biological and _ physiological 
films, edited and produced by Russian 
experts and educators. 


RECENT RELEASES: Afghanistan; Forest People; The 
Problem of Fatigue and How to Fight It. 


Full particulars, lists and dates of future releases from: 
EDUCATIONAL FILM DEPARTMENT 


AMKINO CORPORATION 


723 Seventh Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Division, University of the State 
of New York, stressed many 
phases of visual instruction work. 
Mr. Abrams urged still wider use 
by the schools in the State of the 
immense resources available from 
his department in the way of pic- 
tures and slides carefully selected 
and prepared for teaching of 
History, English, 
He also dis- 


Geography, 
and allied subjects. 
cussed the various kinds of maps 
available from many publishers, 
methods of use, and urged 
especially the need for thorough 
teacher training in the use cf 
slides, especially for the elemen- 


tary grades. 


DECENNIAL DINNER OF THE VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

In celebration of the first ten 
years of its existence, the Visual 
Instruction Association of Amer- 
ica held a dinner at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York City, on Thurs- 
day evening November 2lst, 
1929. Over one hundred mem- 
bers and guests of the Associa- 
tion were present. 

The main speaker of the eve- 
ning was Professor Daniel C. 
Knowlton, of Yale University. 
He stressed the need of taking 
stock of progress at this time. He 
said, “People are sold on the val- 
ue of visual instruction and want 
us to bring on the goods. Teach- 
ers want and will use good visual 
materials. It is up to us to sup- 
ply their needs and to tell them 
how to develop a technique of us- 
ing visual aids.” Dr. Knowlton 
also told of an experiment which 
is being conducted at New Haven, 
Connecticut, on the class- 
room versus the auditorium 
method of using motion pictures. 
The results show the classroom 
method to be way ahead of the 
auditorium procedure. The re- 
port on this experiment is soon to 
appear in print. 
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At the Snap of a Switch 
Words become Reality 





Model A, the 


6-muillimeter 


Kodascope, 
standard 


4 Vi 
projector jor schools 





2 tea 


Bs 









RIVING an airplane is like drilling 
D a hole... The man who moves a 
massive beam with a crowbar, thus 
illustrating the principle of lever-ful- 
crum-resistance, has that same me- 
chanical triplet in his own arm, in the 
form of bone and muscle. .. The tongue 
of a steam shovel, the cutter of a mill- 
ing machine and the prow of a swift 
coast guard chaser are all examples of 
the same device—the wedge. .. The old 
well and the modern crane hold an 
astonishing kinship in their common 
employment of the wheel-and-axle. 


Formerly there was no adequate way to 
explain these principles 

The principles employed in simple 
machines are extremely important. 
They are extremely simple, too, when 
understood. But until very recently the 
teacher had no means of explaining 
them adequately, vividly. They are 
only a small part of a single subject 
that can, at best, be given only a small 
part of the school day. And, they in- 
volve motion—an element difficult to 
convey with cither the spoken or 
printed word. 


Now a special motion picture does it in 
fifteen minutes 


Now when the science hour begins, 
the teacher can simply step up to a de- 
vice and snap a switch. Immediately 
the subject leaps to life on a silvered 
screen, in motion pictures. In fifteen 
minutes the children see more than 
they could read in fifteen hours. A les- 
son that wonld otherwise be simply 
words becomes rea/ity—an instructive, 


personal experience linked to every- 
dav life 
Any teacher can use these special 


Pe 
CLASSVOOIN filLINS 


Simple Machines 


many Eastman Classroom Films cov 


Kastman 
Classroom 
Films 


sil 
is only one of the 


ering important topics in General 
Science, Geography, Health and Civics. 
Any teacher can show them with the 
aid of a simple, efficient Eastman pro- 
jector and screen. Any class can derive 
from them the important advantages 
demonstrated by the Eastman educa- 
tional experiment of 1928. 


Send for this list 


If you are not familiar with the 
scope of these films, clip and mail the 
attached coupon for ‘A Descriptive 
List of Eastman Classroom Films.” 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN 

Without any obligation on 
my part, please send me “tA 
Descriptive List of Eastman 


Classroom Films."’ 
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The second speaker, Dr. J. 
Gross, Associate in the Hudson 
Guild, told of the success of mov- 
ing pictures given by the Guild 
for children in its neighborhood. 

In introducing Dr. Gross, the 
toastmaster Dr. William E. Gra- 
dy, District Superintendent of 
Schools in New York City, com- 
mented at length on the develop- 


ment of the auditorium method 
of using motion pictures. He 
called attention to the “adaptibil- 
ity” of the motion picture to the 
work of the auditorium teacher 
and expressed the belief that the 
“came into the 
accident” at the 


motion picture 
schools as an 
time the Gary Plan was evolved. 


It was his opinion that auditor- 
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ium teachers could not be trained 
to teach that 
much of the auditorium instruc- 
tion had little value. 
Dr. Grady thus cast his vote with 


everything and 
educative 
Dr. Knowlton in favor of the 
classroom use of visual aids. 
\rrangements had been made 
to close the program with a dem 


instruc 


onstration ot some new 





QE gery ae 


1 17 


tional talking pictures but the 


operators had the misfortune to 








burn out a tube, thus rendering 
the apparatus temporarily /ors de 
bs combat, In spite of this disap 
1 ~ ul a pointment, the session was a pro 
nounced success and the Visual 


Instruction Association of Amer 


I * 
n . t 4 Uu - t 1 O Nn ica is to be congratulated on its 
ten 
SLIDES ON ANIMAL LIFE 
“Animal Life” is the title of a 
new publication, Study Number 


61, from the Visual Instruction 


Stereographs | 
Division of the State Department 


Lantern Slides ry 


of the State of New York. 


years of notable service 
Daylight Lanterns 


Education of the University 
This 


which will be 


Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


new publication 
welcomed by teachers of biology 
and nature study was released by 
Director A. W. Abrams on Sep- 
tember 10th, 1929. It lists 579 
slides on animal life. In order 
that the reader may get a notion 


of the comprehensiveness of this 


‘ ; study >» following paragraphs 
Social Sciences tudy, the foll wing paragraj 
are quoted from the introductory 
Primary Reading note: 
The titles of the 579 slides listed in 


High School Sciences this study are arranged systematically. 
\ tea her of a parti ular school grade 


Map Slides or sub ats might a fer a grouping that 


specifically hig particular 


eeds. It should, however, be recog- 
Write for further information nized that a publication like this one, 
while containing certain inf ion 


KEYSTONE VIEW woth ie Uecphe rpm 
COMPANY vaca twee at 


Meadville, Penn. oe 
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available for any purpose to be ac- 


complished. 

The table of contents at once indi- 
cates the richness of the collection. The 
gatives 


Division has been collecting ne 


for this field of study for several years 


As the work of making titles, deter 
mining the importance of specimens and 
preparing es has pro led, 1 
seemed advisable to omit certain of the 
pictures that have been acquired, con- 
fining the ones announced to those 
the best quality ind the larg t signin 

1 As the list stands Sel 
in important addition e genera 

lection of the Division and one t 

} db f permanent ’ 
cational use 

The scheme f classification us¢ 


this list follows that of Hegner 
College 
the amphibians, reptiles and mammals 
The classification used | Stejneger 


and Barbour in their Check List of 
North American Amphibians and Rep- 

I j 
tiles was adopted for the two groups 


covered by this book. Miller’s List 


4 1 ° c 
Zoology with the exception of 


North American Recent Mammals was 
followed for the mammals, with the ad- 
dition of such orders as are not repres 
ented in North America 

generic and specific names of th 
k’s Introduction to En 
nsistently witl 


1 Trew species not men- 


it work. For North Amer 
r \ {) ( k ist W 
} I Nort Ame 
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issued by C. F. Hoban of the 
State of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. This 
is Supplement Number One to A 
Summary of the Technique of 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids 
for Teachers in Service and 
Training, a mimeo- 
graphed course of Study on vis- 
which been 
used this past summer in the nor- 
mal schools in the state of Penn- 


Teachers im 


ual education has 


sylvania. 


How to Use the Motion Picture 
n Instruction, is the title of a new 
six page leaflet prepared by B. A. 
Aughinbaugh. The bulletin is 
published by the State of Ohio, 
Department of Education, Co- 
Ohio. Mr. Aughinbaugh 
is Supervisor of Visual Instruc- 


lumbus, 


tion in Ohio. 


The bulletin contains the fol- 
lowing sub-headings in the order 








An unusually entertaining picture for churches, schools— 
of which Educational Screen Maga- 


adults and children 
zine SayS------ 


“Thrilling drama 





derful 


Mine’’. 


Alps makes 
children 
trom 


while. 


Get if from your 
nearest Universal 









Accept hearty congratulations upon won 
Universal 
It is a 

shown such an inspiring picture. 


Holy Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill 


Ran “Mother of Mine” for most appre- 
ciative audience. 
fine background. 
quite unusual 
educational view 

Would be glad to show such good 
material every Friday 


Norwood Park Community ( 


“Mother of 


long time since we have 


picture, 


Stanley Kush 


Scenic beauty of Swiss 
Acting of 
Lessons taught 


decidedly worth 


ral 


Mrs Condit Voorhees 
enter Council 
Chicago, Ill 








Branch or 


Non-Theatrical Division 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


against back- 
ground of ex 
ceptional natu- 


beauty” --- 


Send for BIG free 
booklet of complete 
list of Universals 
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“Why Use Available 
Films?”’, “Organization for 
Handling Films,” “Preparation 
of Teachers and Pupils for the 
Film Lesson,” “Showing the 


mentioned : 


Film,” “The Recitation,” “Cor- 
relations, Problems, Projects, 
and Games,” “Some Projection 
‘Ifs’ ” 


This leaflet contains many use- 
ful suggestions for users of mo- 
tion pictures and will serve well 
the teachers and principals for 
whom it was written 


Recent Writings 


“*Talkie’ Versus Teacher”—by Anson 
W. Belding, Associate Editor of the 
Journal of Education, appears in that 
publication’s October 7th issue. This 
editorial was evoked by a newspaper re- 
porter’s suggestion that “in the course 
of time the talking pictures will render 
teachers superfluous, or nearly so.” Mr. 
Belding denounces such a statement as 
utter nonsense. He declares there is a 


place in education for “talkies”, radio 
and other modern devices but they will 
never displace teachers, any more than 
they will replace: printed textbooks, 
blackboards and other instruments em- 


ployed in schools. 


“Every real teacher knows that edu- 
cation does not consist solely of pre- 
senting information so that it can be 
grasped by the pupil. Education is a 
matter of give and take, a reciprocal 
relation between teacher and taught. 
The more effortless it becomes for the 
pupil, the less effective will it be. That 
there is no royal road to learning is 
well illustrated by the mental condition 
of movie audiences. Their condition has 
not improved alarmingly after years of 
sitting before the silver screen. Sophis- 
tication has been increased, but inte!- 
ligence is at much the same level. 


“The presence of a human teacher— 
‘in person’—is essential to stimulating 
the exercise of the brain. The best teach- 
ing will continue to be done by teach- 
ers.” 


“Our United States Fair,” by Mary 
Felix Kidd in the Progressive Teach- 
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er for October, is a report of a project 
on the United States developed by a 
sixth-grade geography class. The work 
involved making booths for each state 
and placing therein, after careful re- 
search, a picture or small sample of 


each noteworthy product of the state. 


World—a Project in 
by Eoline Wallace 
for November, is 


“Around the 
Human Geography,” 
Moore in School Life 
another visual study by a geography 
class. In this instance, a third-grade 
group worked out pictures of life in the 
different countries and thus became ac- 
quainted with the activities of children 
in other lands. 


“Equipping Classrooms for Motien 
Pictures’—by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
in School Executives Magazine for Sep- 
tember, discusses clearly and concisely 


‘onsidered in the school 


Six points to be 
pictures. These points 
shades, 


motion picture 


use of motion 
are: electrical outlet, window 
motion picture screen, 
projector, stand for motion picture pro- 
jector, and library of classroom motion 


pictures 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—twhose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necersary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 








By 
Filmador — New Bell & Howell Accessory — Solves 
Amateurs’ Problem of Preserving Movie Films. 


N the Filmador, a name which 
is obviously a combination of 
the words film and humidor, the 
Bell & Howell Company, makers 


of the well-known Filmo motion 
picture cameras and projectors, 


present a new accessory for pre- 
serving motion picture films 
which every amateur projector 
owner will welcome as a neces- 
sity. He will wonder how he ever 
got along without it. 

He will be quick to note the 
fact that his precious personal 
films—films treasuring notable 
moments in the life of himself or 
his family, and which often cannot 
be replaced if destroyed—are as- 
sured of ideal preservation. Of 
course, other films intrusted to 
the Filmador are kept in equally 
excellent condition. 

The Filmador provides just the 
right film storage conditions in 
any locality, regardless of how 
dry or moist, hot or cold, the air 
may be. It eliminates the neces- 
sity of semi-weekly attention to 
stored films, even in the warm, 
dry atmosphere of a steam heated 
home or apartment in winter. 
The films stored in the Filmador 
are always ready for projection, 
as they contain just the right 
amount of moisture to make 
them pliable and strong. 

Two aluminum containers, one 
within the other, comprise the 
Filmador. Between the two, on 
all sides, is a dead air space cf 
approximately one-half inch. 
Corks, excellent non-conductors 
of heat, are cemented into place 
inside the outer container in such 


a way that they prevent any di- 
rect contact between the two 
units. A generous humidor pad 
is mounted beneath an aluminum 
cover in the bottom of the inner 
container. This pad is slightly 
moistened with water. The film 
is placed in the inner container 
and its cover is then put on. As 
the cover is turned down its bay- 
onet lock effects a snug contact 
between the container and a rub- 
ber gasket in the cover, produc- 
The cov- 
ered inner unit is then placed in 
the outer container, and the bay- 
onet locking cover of that unit is 
also turned down snugly. The 
film is then ready to be filed away 
until needed, and will not require 
further attention until the Film- 
ador is opened. 

Moisture cannot possibly es- 
cape, nor can dry air enter. The 
dead air space prevents rapid 
changes in temperature which 
could disturb the moisture con- 
tent of the film. Not only will the 
Filmador preserve film in good 
condition—it will restore the pli- 
ability of film which has become 
dry, except, of course, in cases 
where the film has deteriorated 
so seriously from excessive dry- 
ness, heat, and age that it is be- 
yond possibility of reclamation. 

The Filmador is built of pure, 
heavy aluminum, is reinforced 
with ridges to increase its dur 


ing an air-tight joint. 


ability and rigidity, and is beau- 
tifully designed and polished. Its 
capacity is 1200 feet of 16 mm. 
film—three 400-ft. reels. A matte 
surfaced area on the cover per- 


mits writing thereon, for identifi 
cation purposes, the titles of the 
films contained. A popular price 
has been placed on the item and 
several different combinations of 
the inner and outer Filmador con- 
tainers and reels and cans are 
also available. The Filmador will 
repay its purchase price many 
times over in furnishing perfect 
protection for films, many of 
which could never be retaken— 
protection not only against at- 
mospheric conditions but also 
against fire. 


Government Adopts New 
“Talkie” Unit. 


Talking motion pictures, pre- 
saged at their very advent to play 
an important part in education 
and in industry, has already real- 
ized this prophesy, according to 
an announcement from the Stan- 
ley Educational Film Division of 
New York, whose portable talk- 
ing film device, Stan-a-phone, 
has been adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It will be 
used to expedite the presenta- 
tion of the department’s research- 
es and developments to farmers 
and _ agricultural institutions 
throughout the country. 

Commenting on the advance 
that talkies have already made 
outside the theatrical field, A. 
Pam Blumenthal, President of 
the Stanley Company, said: 

“Even so recently as a few 
days ago, talkies, insofar as their 
application to education and in- 
dustry is concerned, were men- 
tioned in terms of “futures”. But 
here they are now a practical 


reality. For example, the Bank- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Artificial Lighting 


Striking and pleasing results 
may be secured in amateur mo- 
vies if lights are used judiciously. 
Nothing, of course, takes the 
place in large scenes of plenty of 
illumination, but even here, the 
placing of the lighting units has 
much to do with the results. 

For large areas portable arc 
lamps are most satisfactory. Two 
will take care of most amateur de- 
mands but four, or more, are 
needed for some rooms. These 
lamps draw from 10 to 20 amperes 
each and so are out of the ques- 
tion except where house wiring is 
such as: to allow for the heavy 
drain of current of several lamps. 

With fast lenses, f2, or f 1.5, two 
500 watt concentrated filament 
mazda lamps with suitable re- 
flectors give sufficient illumina- 
tion for small groups. Close ups 
may be secured with f3.5. lenses. 
These lamps, even without re- 
flectors, are valuable accessories 
for home movies.. They may be 
placed in reading lamps or other 
fixtures near the principal subject 
in a scene to accentuate the light- 
ing. Two or three when properly 
placed give illumination enough 
to secure indoor pictures. They 
are best however as supplemental 
lights. Artificial light also helps 
to soften shadows in pictures tak- 
en indoors by daylight. 

The amateur who plans to take 
pictures by artificial light will do 
well to make a few tests first with 
the light conditions under which 
he plans to work. Artificial lights 
are deceiving to the eye and give 
the impression of being stronger 
than they are. An actual test is 


experience is gained to know 
just what can be expected from 
them. 


Taking Movies of Football 


This is a good time of the year 
for the amateur who has been tak- 
ing movies of football this fall to 
go over his results carefully and 
make notes that will help him im- 
prove his results next year. 

Good football pictures are a 
good deal of a gamble because in 
taking them one never knows at 
the beginning of a play just how 
it is going to end. About all the 
movie photographer can do is to 
start the camera and hope for the 
best. The photographer does, 
however, control the position of 
his camera, the choice of view- 
point, and the focal length of the 
lens he will use. 

An elevation is possibly the 
best place from which to take 
football movies.’ The top of the 
press stand in large stadiums is 
good, or the top of the bleachers, 
provided a place can be found 
where the spectators do not block 
the camera when they rise to 
cheer. A two or three inch lens 
for such positions will cover most 
of the action. Longer focus lens- 
es give larger images but require 
more panoraming to keep the ball 
in the picture. If working from 
the sidelines do not be afraid to 
shoot against the light, using care 
of course not to shoot directly in- 
to the sun. 

Movies of plays are especially 
valuable to coaches for studying 
their execution and for dem- 
onstrating to teams how plays 


enees o] 
AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
Conducted by Dwicut R. FURNESS 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
ssescssnsueneecnssnecovscsevesesseocecssacece seeceoncccveceee ssessssoeefe] 
the only safe way until sufficient should be carried out. One mid- 


dle western university made 2 
motion picture record of every 
game played during the past sea- 
son. At double speed, from six to 
eight hundred feet of film are re- 
quired. The films taken at each 
game are shown to the team be- 
fore the next game so that indivi- 
dual players might study their 
part in the plays. 


New Equipment 

New equipment announced re- 
cently increases the field of choice 
for the amateur cinematographer 
in selecting equipment. 

The Agfa Ansco Corporation 
has announced a new automatic 
16mm camera which provides for 
taking pictures at normal and 
four times normal speeds. It also 
has an interchangeable lens 
mount. 

A foreign camera announced to 
the American market is the Cine 
Nizo 16c made by Niezoldi and 
Kramer of Munich. It takes 100 
feet of film; gives all speeds be- 
tween 8 and 64 pictures a second; 
has two view finders and an in- 
terchangeable lens mount. Focus- 
ing may be done directly on the 
film. 

Pathex, Inc. announces a per- 
fected automatic camera for its 
9mm film and a motor driven pro- 
jector. The two sell for about 
the price of the lower priced 16 
mm cameras alone. The camera 
is spring driven and compact. 

The Victor Animatograph 
Company is now delivering a 
new 16mm projector incorporat- 
ing various interesting features. 
A claim made for the projector is 
that it is very easy on film. 
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FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
has proved itself in 


American Schools and Universities 


Filmo School Projector and Filmo 
motion picture cameras do a giant 
teaching task in hundreds of leading 
American colleges and Universities. In 
every phase of the higher educational 
program, Filmo has proved its worth 
over and over again for these pro- 
gressive institutions. 


And for every college or university 
there are dozens of American grade, 
high, and private schools enjoying the 
full measure of Filmo’s precision and 
world-famous dependability. 


There is no secret in Filmo success. 
Quickly evident to the most unprac- 
ticed eye is the superiority of Filmo 
School Projector. 


The simplicity of 


its quiet operation is due not alone to 
design but also to the precision of its 
parts and the strength and resistance 
to wear of its materials. Set up and in 
Operation in but a moment, it requires 
no further attention until the theater- 
clear, flickerless pictures it projects are 
completed. 

The two-year factory guarantee is an 
indication of Filmo quality, but the 
years and years of efficient service it 
will render are the fullest measure of 
its excellence. 

Send coupon today for literature on 
Filmo in Schools and Colleges, and for 
details on the extensive educational 
film libraries at your disposal. 


BELL G&G HOWELL 


Chilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. M, 1817 
VEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD - 


LARCHMONT 
LONDON -« (B. & H. CO., LTD.) 


AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ESTABLISHED 1907 
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Filmo 57-E School Projector in use in typical 
primary grade schoolroom, projecting movies as 
part of a physical geography lesson. 


Filmo at 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Six Filmo School Projectors and 
five Filmo motion picture cameras 
are in use in seven major depart- 
ments and colleges of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The Military Dept. uses 
both a Filmo Projector and Cam- 
era; Dept. of Civil Engineering, 
Projector and Camera; Sibley Col- 
lege, Projector; Dept. of Rural 
Engineering, Projector; Dept. of 
Psychology, Projector and Cam- 
era; Dept. of Geology, Camera; 
N. Y. State College of Agricul- 


ture, Projector and Camera. 





Special Filmo 57-E School Projector. 250 watt, 
5 amp. lamp, fixed resistance, 45-50 condenser, 
geared rewind, large type sprockets, and safety 
shutter. With case $205. Other models $190 up. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
Dept. M 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the booklet ‘‘Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges’’ and details on 
educational film libraries. 


Name ‘ - His. tc 
School = sonods 


Street 
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Among the Producers 
(Concluded from page 25) 


ers Industrial Exposition, New 
York City, has been operating a 
portable Stan-A-Phone unit for 
several weeks. Several universi- 
ties have asked us to outline 
plans for the making of talking 
films for classroom presentation 
on biology, chemistry and bacter- 
iology. Newspapers are institut- 
ing talking pictures for present- 
ing circulation analysis. It is 
plain to see that talkies in the 
schools and in business houses 
are now a part of the American 
scene, and not merely an event- 
uality.” 


Tone-O-Graph to Synchronize 
Ufa Subjects 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby Tone-O-Graph, 
subsidiary of the North American 
Sound and Talking Picture 
Equipment Corporation, will 
make talking versions of Ufa’s 
educational films available for 
schools, colleges and churches of 
America. The films will be syn- 
chronized to the voices of the 
most distinguished educators who 
will explain the films’ demonstra- 
tions. Among such men whose 
services aré already contracted 
for are Professor F. W. Pike of 
Columbia University and Profes- 
sor Baker of Harvard University. 
It is also expected that such fa- 
mous scientists as Dr. Raymond 
Ditmars, William Beebe and Roy 
Chapman Andrews will be se- 
cured. 

The subjects cover animal, bird 
and marine life, as well as the 


more abstract aspects of biology, 
astronomy, electricity, psychol- 


ogy, the drama and travel. To 
this list educational subjects pro- 
duced in this country will be add- 
ed. Both films and equipment will 
be sold by the North American 
organization while physical dis- 
tribution will be through the 
Eastern Division of Ufa. 


New Productions 


The International Harvester 
Company has recently completed 
a 3-reel motion picture entitled 
“The Service that Makes Tractor 
Farming Profitable.” It deals 
with the ever-timely subject of 
horseless farming in a way that is 
sure to win the attention and in- 
terest of any gathering of farm- 
ers, and illustrates the close con- 
nection between successful tract- 
or farming and adequate, contin- 
uously available service by the 
local dealer. 





In a new U. S. Department of 
Agriculture film, “Date Culture 
in Iraq”, the primitive and pictur- 
esque methods followed by date 
growers in the Mesopotamian 
valley are shown. This 2-reel 
film may be borrowed from the 
Office of Motion Pictures of the 
Department without cost other 
than transportation charges. 





“The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays,” produced by Yale 
University, are now available in 
16mm size as well as 35mm. The 
cost is ten dollars an episode, 
with the accessory materials for 
the teacher furnished without ex- 
tra charge. These materials in- 
clude the historical background 
of each episode, a complete out- 
line of the photoplay, and numer- 
ous suggestions as to ways in 
which the pictures may be used 
as a definite part of the instruc- 
tional program. 





The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City has pro- 
duced a series of motion picture 
films which are now available in 
16mm width for a nominal rental 
charge. Some of the titles are: 
“Daily Life of the Egyptians,” 
“Firearms of Our Forefathers,” 
“Making of Wrought Iron” and 
“The Pottery Maker.” 
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The Theatrical Field 


(Concluded from page 18) 
[247] QOH, YEAH? (Pathe) 


Robert Armstrong and James 
Gleason are amusing as a pair of 
wandering railroad brakemen. 
There is nothing much to it, but 
it'll probably make you smile a 
few times. A good scene is the 
one where the brakemen and 
their girls gather around a pile 
of blazing ties and sing railroad 
ballads, although Mr. Armstrong 
spoils his characterization of the 
dumbbell by coming completely 
out of character when he 
sings his love song. Zasu Pitts 
does an inimitable bit, and there 
is a thrilling chase after a run- 
away freight car for a windup. 
(All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for October) 
[248] SUNNY SIDE UP (Fox) 

Why this picture, which resem- 
bles nothing so much as a home 
talent show for the benefit of the 
local orphanage, should run four 
weeks to any other picture’s one, 
is just one of those mysteries. It 
features the singing of Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell, 
neither of whom is in any sense 
a singer, as both of them would 
no doubt promptly admit. One 
can see it sticking out all over 
them — the conviction that they 
are quite out of their element. 
But having been commanded to 
sing, they smile bravely and get 
on with it, with results that are 
fairly worth weeping over when 
one recalls the charm and deli- 
cacy of Seventh Heaven. 

(See Film Estimates for December) 
[249] YOUNG NOWHERES 
(First National) 

In which Richard Barthelmess 
plays a friendless elevator boy 
whose simple romance drags him 
into jail and out again. Ample 
short story material in the hands 
of a writer like I. A. R. Wylie, it 
is too unsubstantial for the literal 


minded movie producer. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
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Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


CONTENTS 
I. GENERAL 
Teacher Training 
Visual Research 
Visual Theory 
Visual Practice 
Organization 
Administration 
Miscellaneous 
Il. MOTION PICTURES 
Theoretical Aspects 
Film Methods and Uses 
Film Sources 
Administrative Aspects 
Children and the Movies 
Community Films 
Religious Films 
Censorship 
Educational Films in Foreign Coun- 
tries 
Unclassified References 
Projection Aspects 
Color and Sound 
Film Production 
Cinematography 
Photography 
III, STILL PICTURES 
General 
Lantern Slides 
Stereographs 
Book Illustrations 
Graphs and Charts 
Blackboard Sketching 
IV. OBJECT MATERIAL 
The School Journey 
Models, Exhibits, Pageants 
Museums and the School 
V. SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
General 
Art and Drama 
Civic Education 
Geography 
Health Education 
History 
Language 
Literature 
Science 
Vocation 


VI. SOURCES OF VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION MATERIALS 
Government Bureaus 
Commercial Companies Furnishing 


Lantern Slides 
Commercial Companies 


Films 


Furnishing 
Educational 
Commercial Companies 


Projection Equipment 


Furnishing 


By JoserH J. WEBER, PH. D. 
Copy right, 1930, by Joseph ‘fe Weber 


(Editor’s Note—Herewith we present 
the first installment of the most com- 
prehensive Bibliography of the field of 
visual instruction which has yet been 
It will ap- 
pear serially in consecutive issues of 
The Educational Screen from January 
1930. The 
given at the left shows the complete 


made, so far as we know. 


to June, table of contents 
subject arrangement of the entire Bib- 
Weber. 


liography, as planned by Dr. 
ts will follow this 


Succeeding installme: 


order exactly. 


I, GENERAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Bailey, Henry Turner: Photography 
and hne art—W orcester, Mass., 
Davis Press, 1922. 124 p. illus. (2nd 
ed.) 


Balcom, A. G.: Preparation of teachers 


in the use of visual aids—National 


Educ. Assoc. Proc., 1924: 971-74. 
Also in Educ. Screen, 3: 260-63, 
Sept., 1924. 


Bollman, Gladys and Bollman, Henry: 
Motion 
needs—a practical manual of infor- 
mation and 


pictures for community 


suggestion for educa- 
tional, religious, and social work. 
New York. Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 
298 p. illus. 


Brinton. Willard C.: Graphic methods 


of presenting facts—New York, 
Engineering Magazine Co., 1914. 371 
p. 

Casey, William C.: Masterpieces in art 


—Chicago, Ill, A. Flanigan Co., 


1915. xiii, 267 p. illus. 
Coleman, Lawrence V.: Manual for 
small museums—New York, G. P. 


Putnam’s sons, 1927. xiv, 395 p. illus. 
Crawford, E. Winifred: Visual educa- 
tion in the Montclair State Normal 
School—New Jersey Jl. Educ., 16: 
13-16, Mar. 1927. 
Cushing, Sumner W.: 
in Massachusetts normal 
Vision, 3:13-20, July 1917. 


Dickinson, Sherman: Visual 


’ 


Motion pictures 





schools 


education 
for teachers of agriculture—Univer- 
Bul., Vol. 26, No. 29. 
Mo., Oct. 10, 1925. 64 p. 


+ 


sity. Missouri 
Columbia, 
illus 

Contents: Scope of visual education, tools 
and materials, lettering, sketching, outline 
maps, graphs, pictures, lantern slide mak- 


ing, chart making, projectors for still and 
motion pictures, duplicators, exhibits. 


Dorris, Anna V.: The training of teach- 
ers for service and during service in 
the use of objective and other visual 
materials—Educ. Screen, 2: 335-37, 
Sept., 1923. 

Dorris, Anna V.: Visual instruction in 
the public schools—Boston, Ginn & 


Co., 1928. 575 p. illus. 


Contents: Part I deals with the back- 
ground of visual instruction in modern 
educational procedure. This includes fund- 
amental reasons underlying the use of 
visual aids, the technique of using them in 
the teaching process, and types of visual 
aids and their sources. Part II deals with 
visual instruction in teaching the various 
subjects of the curriculum. Part III treats 
the administrative problems of visual in- 
struction. 


Douglass, Harl R.: Modern methods in 
high school teaching — Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. xx. 544 p. 


Ch. 6. Visual instruction. Bibliography. 
Ch. 7. Technique of using visual aids. 


Dullard, Anna F. and Mitchell, Kather- 
ine: Unit of work illustrating the 
use of lantern slides in studying the 
western states—In New Jersey Dept. 
Public Instruction Monograph, The 
Teaching of Geography, for Grades 
1 to 8, pp. 64-70. Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, July, 1926, 

Educational Film Magazine, Vols. 1-7, 
January 1919 to February 1922, in- 
clusive—The files of this discontin- 
ued periodical contain many refer- 
ences of interest to students of the 
history of the visual aids movement. 

Educational Screen, Vols, 1-8, January 
1922 to date. 5 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill—The only existing me- 
dium at present devoted exclusively 
to the visual aids movement. In 
1922 it absorbed Moving Picture Age 
and in 1924 Visual Education (q. v.). 

Ellis, Don Carlos and Thornborough, 
Laura; Motion pictures in education; 
a practical handbook for users of 
visual aids—New York, Thos, Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923. xvii, 284 p. illus. 
Contents include the history and principles 
of visual education, the story of the origin 
and growth of motion pictures and their 
use in education, a critical evaluation of 
the objections against educational motion 
pictures, an elaborate discussion of the 
different methods of using educational 
films, directions for installing apparatus, 
lists of films available and where obtained. 

Gregory, William M.: A teachers train- 
ing course in visual aids — Educ. 
Screen, 4: 88-89, 119, Feb. 1925. 
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Gregory, William M.: Visual aids in 
the schools—Cleveland, Ohio, Harter 
School Supply Co., 1926. 32 p. 
Contains principles governing visual aids 
in school activity, the factors of visualiza- 
tion, the place of the teacher, standards 
for selecting visual aids, sources of visual 
material, projection equipment, and the 
like. 

Hamilton, George E.: How to use stere- 
ographs and lantern slides—Educ. 
Screen, 5: 525-29, Nov., 1926. (Also 
available in reprint form from Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa.) 

Hays, Dudley G. and M’Andrew, Wil- 
liam: Suggestions on visual aids for 
principals and teachers — Chicago, 
Ill., Bd. of Educ., 1924. 20 p. 

High School, Vol. 4, No. 2, Dec., 1926. 
Visual instruction number. 

Hollis, Andrew P.: Motion pictures 

for instruction—New York, Century 
Co., 1926. 450 p. plates. 
The first half of the book discusses the 
motion picture as a teaching instrument. 
A prepared list of films is recommended. 
A number of sample lesson procedures are 
given. Studies in the use of educational 
films are summarized. Various schemes 
of determining the value of films are an- 
alyzed. The second half of the book is 
taken up with a comprehensive list of edu- 
cational films. 

Johnson, William H.: Fundamentals 
in visual instruction—Chicago, Edu- 
cational Screen, Inc., 1927. 104 p. 
A concise and comprehensive survey of the 
whole question. The treatment covers the 
outstanding results of research in the visual 
field, the various types of visual aids avail- 
able, the methods of using each, together 
with suggestions for visual aids in the 
teaching of specific subjects. The book is 
a stimulus and time-saver for the pro- 
gressive but busy teacher. Bibliography. 

Lewerenz, Alfred S.: Tests in funda- 
mental abilities of visual art. Man- 
ual and directions—-Los Angeles 
City School District, Department >f 
Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, Sept., 1927. 13 p. 

M’Call, William A.: How to experi- 
ment in education—New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. xiv, 281 p. 

M’Clusky, F. Dean: Finding the facts 
of visual education — Growth in 
teacher training—Educ. Screen, 4: 
203-205, 272-76, Apr.-May, 1925. 

M’Kay, Herbert C.: Amateur movie 
making—New York, Falk Pub. Co.. 
1928. 460 p. 

Moving Picture Age, Vols. 1-5, January, 
1918 to December, 1922, inclusive— 
This magazine published many val- 
uable articles in its day. It was ab- 
sorbed in December, 1922 by the 
Educational Screen, to which in- 


quiries for files should be addressed 
(q. v.). 

Myers, Stella E.: 
erators — Educ. 

~ June, 1926. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 

struction: Visual education, and the 
school journey — Harrisburg, Pa., 
1927. 94 p. (Educ. Monographs, Vol. 
1, No. 6, Sept., 1927.) 
Part I deals with sensory aids and the 
learning process. Part II treats the school 
journey, including type lessons on art, civ- 
ies, geography, health, history, literature, 
mathematics, music, nature study and sci- 
ence, and the museum. 

Peters, Rupert: Simple directions for 
making lantern slides—Nat. Acad. 
Visual Instruction. E. C. Dent, sec- 
retary, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Richardson, F. H.: Handbook of pr»- 
jection—New York, Chalmers Pub. 
Co., 1927. 974 p. illus. 

Routzahn, Evart G.: The A B C of ex- 
hibit planning—New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1918. xiv, 234 p. 
illus. 

Ruediger, William C.: Vitalized teach- 
ing—Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Chs. 1 and 2. 

Rugg, Harold O.: A primer of graphics 
and statistics for teachers—Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 142 p. 

Simons, Gilbert: Christ in the movies. 
New and bold efforts to interpret his 
life—World’s Work, 66: 68-74, May, 
1928. 

Smith, Mildred S.: 
Detroit public 
training. Educ. 
Feb., 1927. 

Sullivan, Edmund J.: Art of illustra- 
tion—New York, Charles Scribner’s 


Training school op- 
Screen, 5: 373-74, 


Visual education in 
schools—Teacher 
Screen, 6: 74-75, 


Sons, 1921. xv, 257 p. illus. 
Van Zile, Edward S.: That marvel— 
the movie. A glance at its reckless 


past, its promising present, and its 
significant future—New York, G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 227 p. 

Visual Education, Vols. 1-5, January, 
1920 to December, 1924. This mag- 
azine published some of the best 
contributions to the visual aids move- 
ment. It was absorbed in December, 
1924 by the Educational Screen, to 
which inquiries for files should be 
addressed (q. v.). 





* Visual Instruction Handbook, Vols. 1-3, 


1924-26. 64 p. each volume—Visual 
Instruction Association of America, 


New York City. 


Contributions by Boone, Crandall, Hoch- 
heimer, Ellis, Thornborough, Perkins, Dor- 
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sey, Mathewson, Winship, Mann, Rogers, 
Weber, and Weiss. Bibliography in Vol. 1. 


Weber, Joseph J.: Picture values in 
education — Chicago, Educational 
Screen, Inc., 1928. 160 p. illus. tables. 
An experimental study of stereographs, 

photographs, and lantern slides, so written 


as to provide the ambitious classroom 
teacher with procedures for conducting 
visual research of her own. At the close 


of the book appears a syllabus for a col- 
lege course in visual instruction. 
Whitney, Frederick: Blackboard sketch- 
ing — Springfield, Mass., Milton 
Bradley Co., 1908 and 1923. 60 p. 
A collection of blackboard sketches with 
instructions, prepared for teachers who 
must educate themselves in this exceedingly 
useful art. 


VISUAL RESEARCH 


, Abbott, Mary Allen: A study of the 


motion picture preferences of the 
Horace Mann High School students 
Teachers College Record, 28: 819-35, 
April, 1927. 

Aughinbaugh, B. A.: Visual instruction 
study—Better Schools Bulletin, 9.: 
4, May 1929, Ohio State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Betts, George H.: The distribution and 
functions of mental imagery—Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 26, 1909. 100 p. 

Drayer, Jean L.: Sense impressions ap- 
pealed to by writers—Educ. Screen, 
4: 76-78, Feb. 1925. 

Douglas, Aubrey A. and Dealey, Wil- 


liam L.: Micromotion studies ap- 
plied to education — Pedagogical 
Seminary, 23: 241-61, June 1916. 
illus. 

Fenton, N. and Hill, V. D.: Experi- 


mental study of a visual method 
in Latin instruction—School Re- 
view, 36: 675-78, Nov. 1928. 
Finegan, Thomas E.: An experiment in 
the development of classroom films 
—New York State Education, 15: 


239-44, Dec. 1927. Also in Nat. 
Educ. Assoc. Proceedings, 1928: 
958-59. 


Freeman, Frank N.: A scientific study 
of visual education—Journal Educ. 
Research, 10: 375-85, Dec. 1924. 

Freeman, Frank N., editor: Visual edu- 
cation; a comparative study of mo- 
tion pictures and other methods of 
instruction—The report of an in- 
vestigation made with the aid of a 
grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund. Chicago, Ill., University of 
Chicago Press, 1924. viii, 388 p. il- 
lus. 

Others who aided in this experimenta] in- 
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vestigation were F. Dean McClusky, E. H. 
Reeder, H. W. James, H. Y. McClusky, 
Jean A. Thomas, A. P. Hollis, Lena A. 
Shaw, D. E. Walker, E. C. Rolfe, Nina 
J. Beglinger, Caroline Hoefer, and Edna 
Keith. 


Gibbs, David: An Experiment as to 


economy of time in instruction hy 
use of motion pictures — Educ. 
Screen, 4: 520-26, Nov. 1925. 

Gow, Roland: The educational use of 
the cinematograph—Educ. Screen, 
6: 71-73, 80, Feb. 1927. 
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If you teach or direct the teaching of 
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gate the JOURNAL OF GEOGRA- 
PHY, an illustrated monthly magazine 
owned by the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers, and published espe- 
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actual illustrations of successful meth- 
ods of teaching; sources of geography 
material; discussions of the latest and 
best advances that are being made in’ 
the teaching of geography; and in all 
a body of information that enables a 
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ner that places him far in advance of 
others less fortunate. 


The Journal Gives You— 


Supplementary material that can be 
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Photographs, maps and diagrams for 
class use . . . Illustrations of the 
best teaching methods—so complete 
you can use them Sources of 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
+ 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
: 
a, 5) 
FILMS Society for Visual Education SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
327 = La Same St., Chicago, III. Arleigh 
Amkino Co ration ! ee advertisement on page 2) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City a ayy ty sag 
(See advertisement on page 20) United Projector and Films Corp. Readi a ee 
inh: He én. 228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. —— 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. : : Ideal Pi 
- 27 Universal Pictures Corp. eal Pictures Corp. 
(See advertisement on page 27) 730 Fifth Ave, New York City 26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Bray Pictures Corporation 4 See advertisement on page 23) Keystone View Co 
. N York City. : : 
729 Seventh Ave., New Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau Mesdville, Pe on page 22) 
Carlyle Ellis 120 W. 4ist St., New York City ‘ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 4829 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago IIl. James C. Muir & Co. 
Producer of Social Service Films 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Oe worn MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS Quincy, Ill. 
. R. S.-DeVry Corporation Society for Visual Education 
Eastman Kodak Co. Q eVr 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ee HY ~?r- le 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Rae ton de es Rong ng ® 
(See advertisement on Outs ver 
Spencer Lens Co. 
: ilms, I 19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
apes olay ¥ Films, Inc. MOTION PICTURE MACHINES (See men ta on page 24) 
(See advertisement on page 21) and SUPPLIES 
Howe-Stevens Service Inc. International Projector Corp. STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
311 S. Sarah St., St. Louis, Mo. Aqpe Division, 90 Gold St., New SCOPES 
or ty. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (See aivéclionmint on Inside Back Cover) Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
(See advertisement on page 1) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 


4144 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Healtk Films 


Pathe Exchange Inc., ‘ 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 19) 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pycope’ Inc., 
Joplin, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 20) 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises : 
729 Seventh Avé., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 27) 


Home-Talkie Machine Corp. 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., IIL 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 22) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 2) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 24) 








SWISS NATIONAL PARE 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two original 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 South Wabash, Chicago 
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